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| xe Binion with Slaveholders! 
“Somme 





AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 


GP‘ Yes! iv cannor BE DENtED—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
| ssouns THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
_of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons . . . -. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
| senting the oppressed ! . . . To call government thus con- 
| stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
t of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
| free people, in the American Congress ; AND TUEREBY 
| TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
VATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 
| OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—John Quincy Adams. 
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SELECTLONS. 


PROF. ALLEN IN LEEDS, ENGLAND. 
-oady delivered a course of three lec- 

Stock E Hlall, Leeds, at the 
» Anti-Slavery Association of that 

shiect of the first of these lectures, on 

+ American Slavery, 

The Mayor 


ai 
I 


cchanyge 


1, 1853, was on 
H against Color.’ 
, Wilgon. Esa.) chair. 
( \ 1, Laq ; é 

wy entering the Hall, accompanied 
.d with applause, and 
it it gave him much 


ice 
in the 
by Professor Allen, wasr iv 
e the chair, said tl 
: _the first time he came he- 
i ia publie, after they had 
ive of chief magistrate, it 
‘promoting an object in whieh 
sympathised. (fear, hear.) 
form, and ander every 
utterly detested. (Applause.) The 
learned lectarer, to whom they were 
n, was to enlighten them upon various 
} rican slav ry, and the prejudices 
‘ ith, and to enlist the sympathy of 
t iblic against this unrighteous system. 
( cr.) Tay y had set their Ameri- 
ca 1a noble and it was quite 
I 
s 
J 
} 





in slavery In eV ry 





ily the: 
eX nple, 
| that such gentlemen as Professor Allen 
i appeal to the sympathies of this country. 
could promise Professor Allen a 


| ht he 
(Hlear, hear, and ap- 


in Leeds. 


Y yy Annen (an intelligent gentleman of color) 
t vard, and was received with applause. 
He said rtainly felt very much obliged by this 
k tiun: it showed to him their kind feel- 
ing, which, hower, he must accept more as a tri- 
bu cause he stood there to advocate. He 
woul for the sake of this cause) he were an orator ; 
but, u tunately, he was not a speech-maker by 
| ssion, having livedin the main the quiet life ofa 
» sad not come there to deal out indis- 
use of America and her institutions. 
ile he should not deal in indiscriminate 


abuse, neither should he indulge in falsome flat- 


ter \merican slavery was one of those great | 
e which require to be attacked by all the efforts | 
and heart, and the man that threw a lance | 


at it should see that it is charged with fire as wellas 

th. He acknowledged the greatness of Am- 
" nergy, intellect and activity. Look at her; 
—a nation born,in a day! Look at her giving 


W tratl 


culture and education to her people,—and here | 


was something sublime, something great. But 
wknowledged her to be great, he condemn- 
ed her t (Ilear.) He had heard it said 
that America would abolish slavery, if she could. 
Why, if America willed to march her armies into 
‘xico and annex a part of that country, she did 
it; and if she willed, she could abolish slavery. 
hear.) But what was American Slavery? 
turer then gave a brief, but clear and lucid 
tion of negro slavery as it exists in the United 
la graphie picture of one of its results in 


tnore 


The! 
7 


ial and political disabilities to which the 
l race are subjected in that country by the 
ypulation. Having referred to the recent 


white p 
1 of free colored wen in America, and to 


conventior 
other matters, he said that this prejudice against 
color would have its day, and then it would pass 
away. The colored people are increasing every 
year in. numbers, strength, power, intelligence, and 
virtue, and he had bope of them and of the Ameri- 
people yet. He had seen enough to make him 
think that this prejudice could not exist long. He 
hoped it was dying out, because the indignation of 
t rld had really forced the American people 
to a sense of their pr ypriety. Look at the world’s 
f t New York. Did they think that colored 
| would have been admitted there but for fear 
Europeans, who, it was expected, would ven- 
ture on the shores of America? Then, there was 
Mrs. Stowe, the renowned authoress of * Uncle 
Tom,’ she gave ita blow. Oh! what a book was 
ry page was that of genius on fire of 
trath. (Applause.) She had sprang a mine, out 
i would issue prayers and sympathies for 
| race, and in the language of an eloquent 
ilmost induced to exclaim, * Now has 
the star of our hope arisen above the horizon.’— 
(Hoar, hear, and applause.) In conelasion, he 
, lience to do all they could to break 
juitous system of slavery, by protest- 
ind shaming the people of America 
outofit. (Loud applause.) 
itson Armisreap, President of the Leeds 
y Association, said that in rising to 
>of thanks to the Mayor for presiding 
on this oceasion, he felt as though he could not re- 
: ressing, very briefly, the deep inter- 
had listened to the lecture of 
his Triend, Professor Allen, who was himself a suf- 
ferer from the prejudicial feeling existing towards 
the race with which he was eonneeted, and who 
had therefore a strong claim on our sympathy.— 
(Hoar, hear.) What a strange and unaccountable 


man, t was 


ing against it, 


est, with which he 


anomaly was it, that the United States of America, 
& country so loudly boasting of its liberty and free- 
Com, should not only continue to hold in slavery’s 
‘t servile and degrading bondage three to four 
millions of her people, bat that she should also, by 
‘aw as wellas hy the force of popular prejudice, 
deprive of many of their rights and privileges, a 
further half million of ber citizens, who are nomi- 
na''y, but very improperly, called her free colored 
} tion. This unfortunate class, whatever in- 
tel ee, refinement, or piety, they may possess, | 
are excluded from political and social privileges, 
and are marked in the house of God. T hey must 
even sit in a corner, or behind the screen when 
y t to worship in the temple of the living 
u » * hath made of one blood all the nations 
“i who is himself * no respeeter of persons,’ 
vu Who accepts those of every clime and color, of 
i yr 1, kindred, and tongue, that worship 
1 and work righteousness. Surely we had 
teard enough from the leeture of Professor Allen, 
‘ ec ‘us, if we have not been convinced long 
as), Chat the treatment of oar colored brethren in 
t ted States of America was entirely at va- 


Fiance with every: principle of justice, humanity, 
‘nd religion. But let us remember, whilst it is 
our duty unhesitatingly to protest against the pre- 
Judice which precludes this class of people from 
the enjoyment of their social and political rights 
and privileges, that it is still more our imperative 
duty to Labor for the extinction of slavery, which 
fi ‘8 Tise to this prejadicial and exclusive feeling. 
' hatever be our opinions, political or religious, on 
the common ground of humanity let us combine in 
one united effort, in one earnest prayer, and‘in one 
determined struggle, to effect the overthrow of this 
monstrous system of oppression and ervelty. He 
was glad the lecturer telioved the unrighteous pre- 
Judice towards the colored people was decreasing. 
Certain it was that, eveatually, it was doomed to 
Pass away as the principles of the gospel spread 
prevail ; being utterly irreconcilable with that 
~~ of love and good will, by whieh our blessed Re- 
“seer requires us to be governed in all our inter- 
“oarse with each other. Having made these re- 
marks, he had pleasure in moving that a vote of 


thankssbe given to the Mayor for his kindness in 
presiding over this meeting. 

Mr. Josern Lurton, Vice-President of the Leeds | 
Anti-Slavery Association, having seconded the vote | 
of thanks, which was carried by acclamation, the | 
Mayor briefly acknowledged it, aud the audience | 
separated. 


Professor Allen’s second lecture was held in the | 
Stock Exehange Hall, Leeds, Dee. Ist; Rev. Wim. 
Sinclair, M.A., Incumbent of St. George’s, took the 
ehair, and was supported by the Rev. Thomas 
Sturgeon, Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, Rev. Mr. 
| Wilson, Rev. Mr. Thomas, the Mayor (John Wil- 
} son, Esq.), Wilson Armistead, Esq., Joseph Lup- | 
|ton, Esq., Hamilton Richardson, Esq., &e., &c. 
The subject of the lecture was * The Social and Po- 
litical Condition of the Free Colored People of the | 
| Northern States of America.’ 

The Cuatrman having introduced the lecturer, | 
|he was received with applause, and after a very | 
| interesting discourse, concluded by saying, that 
| from the effects of prejudice, he had been driven out 
|of his native country, and forced to seek a home in 
ja strange land. He resumed his seat amidst ap- | 
| plause. 
| ‘The Mayor moved a vote of thanks to the Rev. 
| Mr. Sinclair, for taking the chair, which was sec- 
jonded by Hamilton Richardson, Esq., and carried 
| by acclamation. 
| The Rev. Mr. Srvenar briefly acknowledged the 
| vote, and spoke of the degrading laws of American 
islavery, and the still more degraded feeling which 

pervaded that country on that subject, and said he 

‘could not bat think the Christian Church had fallen 
short in this respect; for if the churches of Amer- 
iea had spoken out as they should have done, he 
felt that the result would have been different.— 
(Hear, hear.) He complimented and acknowledged 
his obligation to the Anti-Slavery Society for giv- 
| ing them an opportanity to hear such men as Crum- 
}mel, Ward and Professor Allen. (Hear, hear.) He 
| was glad to see evidences of improvement, and to 
learn that the episcopal church had decided to re- 
| eeive colored clergymen to their convention on an 
lequality with white clergymen. (Lear, hear.) 





The third and last lecture of the series, by Pro- 
| fessor Allen, was delivered in Leeds, in the Stoek 
Exchange Hall, on December 5th, * On the Proba- 
ble Destiny of the Colored Race.’ Edward Baines, 
Esq., pre sided. 

The Cuatrman, in opening the proceedings, said, 
they were met that evening for two purposes. — In 
the first place, to receive what he was sure would 
| be very valuable information as to facts, and curious 
and interesting speculation as to the future destiny 

of a large portion of the colored race—a race which | 
formed the popalation of one entire continent, | 
whilst many millions more occupied other parts of | 
the earth. The next object they had in view was 
to express their sympathy fora gentleman in the | 
cireumstances in which they found Professor Allen | 
inthisecountry. (Hear, hear.) Many of them had 
already had an opportunity of manifesting their 
sympathy at the two previous lectures, which he | 
(Mr. B.) had been prevented from attending: and 
now he with them wished, in the face of the world, 
jand in the face of the United States of America, to 
|show that they in England received gentlemen of 
color, who came here with testimonials of charac- 
| ter showing that they were gentlemen, scholars, 
j}and Christians,—that they would reeive them into | 
| their houses, would mingle with them at public 
| meetings, and would treat them as in every whit 
fon a perfect equality with themselves. (Hear, hear, | 
jand applause.) He did not know how the preju- 
| dices of the United States were to be otherwise 
|met than by the open manifestation of that feeling 
on the part of Christians in various parts of the 
; world ; and he said this, while at the same time | 
|he knew there was the possibility, nay, a proba- | 
| bility, and perhaps certainty, that by so doing an) 
jamount.of provocation would be given to those 
| Americans, who would attribute it to bad feeling | 
|towards them. But he was sure no such feeling | 
existed here, and he could not see how a cause, | 
| resting on such clear grounds of redson and human- 
jity could ultimately fail, if those who advocated 
|the right, and knew their daty, manfully dis- 
jcharged it. (Hear, hear.) He was gratified to 
| say that we in this country had not a wish or pre- 
| judice against their brethren, he would call them, 
jaeross the Atlantic, on the ground of any political, 
lor other matter whatever ; and they had not come | 
| there with any intention to undermine any of their 
| institutions connected with their property or their 
| commerce: they honored them for their enterprise, 
|and wished to be enlisted with them in the great 
not refrain expressing to them their deep disappro- 
| bation of that institution of slavery which exists in 
| the United States, and of the prejudice against 
| men of color which was so closely connected with 
| the question of slavery. (Hear, hear.) He beg- 
i ged, then, to introduce Professor Allen to the meet- 
ling. (Applause.) 
Professor ALLEN then addressed the audience in 


| a speech as closely logical, as it was calm and elo- | freest institutions in the world. 
quent, and to the point. Strongly opposing the | 
| expatriation scheme of the Colonization Society, he | 
advocated the immediate abolition of slavery on | 
How was that to be accomplished?) man, as taking a high rank among the noble phi- 


| American soil. 
|'There were two means, amongst others, which he 
| commended to their attention. The one was the 
| utmost extension of education amongst the fre col- 


| which entitled him to the greatest credit. 


| cause of civil and religious liberty, but they could | 


tell what the result would be ; but, if instead of 
oppression, good feeling was shown towards them, 
emancipation would prove all that the most Chris- 
tian heart could expect. (Hear.) 

The Mayor rose amidst applause, to move a vote 
of thanks to the learned lecturer. He had had the 
opportunity of attending the whole course of lec- 
tures, and he had done so with interest and plea- 
sure. Prejudice had said that talent was not the 
accompaniment of a swarthy skin, but he thought 
that they would all agree in the opinion that Pro- 
fessor Allen had completely refuted and settled that 
point. (Appliase.) Professor Allen, though a 
quadroon, was a man of genius, of ietters, and of 
taste; he had touched on subjects of a delicate na- 
ture with a good taste and a sound discretion, 
(Hear, 


hear.) He had, therefore, great pleasure in movy- 
ing— 


‘ That this meeting desires to record a vote of 
thanks to Professor Allen for bis interesting lee- 
tures ‘On American Slavery, and Prejudice against 
Color ;’ * On the Social and Political Condition of 


‘the Free Colored People of the Northern States of 


America ;’ and ‘ On the probable Destiny of the 
Colored Race.’ That this meeting also wishes to 


express its strong abhorrence of the whole system 


of slavery, as well as of the prejudice existing 
against the colored people of the Free States of 


| America, which exhibits itself in various ways, in 


direct opposition to every right and Christian feel - 
ing, as is strongly exemplified in the case of the 
learned lecturer, whom, with his truly heroic wife, 
we feel to have a large claim on our sympathy, un- 
der the peculiarly trying circumstances’ into which 
this prejadicial feeling has brought thei.’ 

Mr. ©. Maxtns said he fully agreed in the senti- 
ments of the Mayor, and begged to second the vote 
of thanks, which was carried by acclamation. 

Professor ALuen thanked the audience for this very 
kind expression of feeling. He was sorry he had 
not done justice to various subjects on which be had 
treated ; but sti:l he had done the best he could. 
He hoped he had scattered some light, and done 
some good in furtherance of the great cause of 
emancipation. (Applause.) He was an Ameri- 


lean, and by experience knew something of the 


things he had told them. He knew how difficult 
it was to make one’s way in this world all alone, 
and not only so, bat with the prejudices of a whole 
nation against you. (Ilear, hear.) Since he had 


been in England, he had found friends and not ene- 


mies, and learned that in this country they respect- 
ed a man for his worth, if he had any, and not 
according to the color of his skin. (Hear, hear.) 
Oh! might that day soon come when this rule 
should be recognized by all mankind ! (Hear, hear, 
and applause.) 

Mr. Josern Lupron moved, and Mr. Wilson 
Armistead seconded, a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, which was carried with great cordiality. 

Mr. Barnes, in acknowledging the compliment, 
said the impression made upon his own mind by 
the lecture of that evening was, not that which he 
was prepared for, as the last specimen of the Afri- 


ean, (Mr. Ward.) who appeared in Leeds, gave 


them such an overpowering sense of the energy of 
the blood that was within him. But what he was 
strack with in Professor Allen, was the singularly 
calm, sedate, and reflecting and Christian tone of 
his address. (Hear, bear.) The answer he gave 
to Mr. Lupton’s question seemed to him to be 
borne out by all the facts known; it was a dis- 
criminating answer, for he said if the present 
slaves were released and well treated, they would 
andoubtedly remain in their own homes, but that 
whatever was cruel and oppressive, they would no 
longer submit to; and they in England would not 
say that they ought to submit to more than was 
right. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

During his stay in Leeds, Professor Allen receiy- 
ed an invitation to the Conversazione of the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society, and, on that ocea- 
sion, read a short but very interesting paper on 
* American Poets.’ 

On Thursday, the 8th of December, Professor 
Allen delivered a lecture in the theatre of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, at Bradford. The Rev. Dr. 
Godwin occupied the chair, and was supported by 
Mr. Alderman Beaumont, Mr. Alderman Brown, 
Mr. John Priestman, and Mr. D. Harris Smith. 
The following notice of this lecture is from the 
Bradford Observer :— 


‘The story of the lecturer, which is well known 
to our readers, is a touching one; he is an exile, 
having been expelled from his country because he, 
a colored person, though highly cultivated, aspired 
to marriage with a lady of a white skin, who re- 
ciprocated the sentiment. He presented a graphic 
pictare of the social disabilities under which the 
colored race in Ametica suffer on account of the 
prejudice on the part of the white population 
against a colored skin. His lecture was a wither- 
ing condemnation of slavery, and a powerful ex- 
posare of the growing inconsistency and cruel ty- 


|ranny of a people who claim to be lovers of liberty 


par excellence, and who profess to have founded the 
At the conclu- 
sion, Mr. Alderman Beaumont, who paid a high 
compliment to the lecturer, moved a vote of thanks, 
in highly eulogistic terms, to the venerable chair- 


lanthropists who, thirty years ago, as well as sub- 
sequently, labored devotedly with success 
for the freedom of the negro slave He presented 


|ored people of America; and the other was the | quite a thrilling historical pictuse of the last strug- 
/eonstant agitation of the question in England.— | gle of the opponents of slavery to effect the emanet- 
‘Say what they would, the Americans were very | pation of the West India slave. On that occasion, 
sensitive about the opinion of England in this mat- | Dr. Godwin, Mr. Forbes, and Mr. Alderman Beau- 
ter, and if Englishmen continued to spea® out, mont appeared amongst a large deputation that 
(they would be exercising a most potent means of | went to the Government in Downing street to _pre- 
{abolishing slavery in the United States. isent a protest.—the late Sir Fowell Buxton, Lord 
Mr. Josera Lerron wished toask the learned lec- | Saffield, and Mr. Z. Macaulay being also of the 
| turer a question. It had often been asked both | deputation; and Ald. Beaumont stated, that in 
| here and in America, and he now wished to have | the intereourse with Lord Suffield, on one of these 
| Professor Allen’s opinion upon it, whether the | memurable days, his Lordship freely acknowledged 


| present slave population, if emancipated imme- 
‘diately. would continue their present occupations, 
they being able to work beneath a sun under which 
it was impossible for a white population to bear. 

Professor Auten thought, if the slaves were 
emancipated immediately, they would, he was go- 
ing to say, as a matter of course, remain just where 
the are, and would engage in the occupation which 
they had hitherto followed ; or he might say there 
would be no rebellious spirit manifested by them. 
The slave, the African especially, was remarkable 
for his love of home. Home to the African’s heart 
was a very dear idea, and the Africans generally 
in America would suffer almost any indignity rather 
than leave the country which gave them birth.— 
The Africans were not, and never would be, an em- 
igrating race—they were mainly a social race: 
and if emaneipated to-morrow, handreds and thou- 
sands would be going down to the south immedi- 
ately. Some people thought, that if emancipated, 
the slaves would rush to the Northern States, but 
nothing could be wider from the trath than this. 
All the slaves would desire, if paid for their labor, 
to remain. Of course, if the present oppressive 
spirit of the slaveholder continued, he could not 





to him that bis having been induced to take a part 
in the advocacy of emancipation, (his Lordship be- 
ing the only peer that had done so in the House of 
Lords,) was to be svlely ascribed to his reading 
of the Rev. Dr. Godwin’s inimitable lectures on co- 
lonial slavery. The motion of Mr. Beaumont was 
seconded by Mr. Ald. Brown, and carried unani- 
mously.’ : 


At one of Prof. Allen's lectures at Neweastle- 
on-Tyne, the Mayor in the chair, the following res- 
olution, moved by the Rev. James Everett, and sec- 
onded by the Rev. J. Pringle, was carried by ac- 
clamation :— 

‘That this meeting, having listened with mach 
pleasarc to the eloquent address of Prof. Allen, 
expresses its deep sympathy with himself and his 
heroic wife in their exile, and with the colored peo- 

le of the Northern States of America, and its ab- 
orrence of American slavery, and wishes him God 
speed in his mission.’ 

Prof. Allen has also delivered lectures at South 
Shields, and other places, and is now engaged in 





the same vyoeatiun ia various parts of England and 
Scotland 


| 


From the Syracuse Wesleyan. 


TEE: TRISH TRAITOR—ADDRESS OF THE 
NORTH OP ENGLAND LEAGUE. 
Mancuester, February 3, 1854. 

With disgust unutterable, I have just been read- 
ing a part of a pro-slavery article written «by the 
Irish ‘ patriot,” John Mitchel, in his paper, the 
Citizen, in reply to the remonstrances of that goud 
and trae man, James Haughton, who, unlike his 
apostate fellow-countryman, is world-wide in his 
love of liberty and equal rights. What an infin- 
ity of atrocity, meanness, falsehood and seoun- 
drelism there is in the brief sentences in which 
Mitchel proclaims to the world that he is ready 
to lick the dust at the feet of the slaveocracy, and 
to perform the vilest offices that man-stealing and 
negro-hunting ingenuity can devise, while at the 
same time he tells us that he is engaged ina Holy 
Crusade against European despotism! Such a fel- 
low would almost sell his Savior for less than thir- 
ty pieces of silver. Why, even now, has he not 


|blasphemously placed the name of the great foe of 


oppressors on the side of their friends! Yes! the 
name of Him, who, were he now on earth, would 
put Mitchel in the category of those to whom he 
applied the name of ‘ hypocrites.’ Mitchel has 
many friends in Great Britain—many who, like 
myself, sympathised with him, while they were not 
prepared to sanction any physical force demonstra- 
tion, such as that which sent him to a convict set- 
tlement. But I am sure these Democrats—the 
Duffys, the Haughtons, and scores of others whom 
[ could mention—will now ever loathe the name of 
Mitchel, as being associated with the most execra- 
ble perfidy and wickedness. 

The ‘Manchester Anti-Slavery and India Re- 
form League,’ of whose existence I apprised you 
in my last letter, has altered its designation, and 
will hereafter be known as *‘ The North of England 
A. S. and I. R. League.’ Its address has just been 
issued. Itis signed by the Rev. Dr. Beard, as the 
Chairman, and the Rev. W. Barker and myself as 
the Hon. Secretaries of the Provisional Committee. 
After rapidly sketching the leading facts which 
show the frightful power of the ‘ peculiar institu- 
tion,’ and after urging the importance of the friends 


of freedom everywhere rallying to the rescae, and | 


ridding the world of this monstrous curse, the ad- 
dress thus deseribes the policy of this Society :— 


* We have the best evidence to warrant the be- 


, Mz BENTON ON THE NEBRASKA BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
Delivered in Committee of the Whole of the House of 
Representatives, April 25, 1854. 


Mr. BENTON.—If any bill to impair the Mis- 
souri Compromise line of 1820 had been brought 
| into this House by a member from a slave State, or 
/under the Administration of a President elected 
| from a slave State, I should have deemed it mydu- 
| ty to have met it at the threshold, and to have 
| made the motion which the parliamentary law pre- 
seribes for the repulse of subjects which are not 
fit to be considered: I should have moved its re- 
jection at the first reading. But the bill before us, 
(for the two may be considered as one,) does not 
come from that quarter. It comes from a free 
State, and under the Administration of a President 
elected from a free Stute; and, under that aspect 
of its origin, I deemed it right to wait and hear 
what the members of the free States had to say to 
it. It wasa proposition, from their own ranks, 
to give up their half of the slavery Compromise of 
1820; and if they chose to do so, I did not see 
how Southern members could refuse to accept it. 
Tt was a free State question, and the members from 
the free States were the majority, and could do as 
they pleased. So I stood aloof, waiting to see their 
lead, but without the slightest intention of being 
governed by it. I had my own convictions of right 
and duty, and meant to act upon them. I had 
come into political life upon that Compromise, 
and intended to stand upon it to the end—solitary 
and alone, if need be; but preferring company to 
solitude, and not doubting for an instant what the 
result was to be. 

I have said that this bill comes into Congress 
under the Administration of a free State Presi- 
| dent; but I do not mean to say, or insinuate, by 
that remark, that the President favors the bill. I 
know nothing of his disposition towards it; and 
if I did, I should not disclose it here ; it would be 
unparliamentary, and a breach of the privileges of 
this House to doso. The President’s opinions can 
only be made known to us by himself, in a message 
in writing. In that way it is his right, and often 
his duty, to communicate with us. And in that 
way there is no room for mistake in citing his opin- 
ions; no room for an unauthorized use of his 
name ; no room for the imputation of contradicto- 
ry opinions to him ; and in that way he becomes 





lief, that the expression of a just and enlightened responsible to the American people for the opin- 


public opinion in Great Britain, on the question of 
slavery, must tell with powerful effect in those 
countries in which: it exists, but especially in the 
United States. The League will endeayor to do 


its part towards the formation of such a public| 


opinion ; and will seatter abroad reliable informa- 
tion regarding the objects and principles of the 
American Abolitionists, especially of those who, 
under the hatred of a corrapt State, and of a time- 


ions he may deliver. All other modes of commu- 
nication are forbid to him, as tending to an un- 
due and unconstitutional interference with the 
freedom of legislation. ltis not bribery alone at- 
tempted upon a member which constitutes a breach 
of the privileges of this House. It is any attempt 
to operate upon a member’s vote by any conside- 
ration of hope or fear, favor or affection, prospect 
of reward, or dread of punishment. This is par- 





serving Church, have, for twenty years and more, | liamentary law, as old as English Parliaments, 
bravely fought the battles | of the slave. The) constantly maintained by the British House of 
League is happy to express its cordial sympathy | Commons, and lately declared in a most signal 


with those noble men and women, and its desire to | 


manner. It was during the reign of our old mas- 


cooperate with them through * good report and evil | ter, George the Third, and in the famous case of 


report,’ with faithfulness and efficiency. 
The League will seek to evoke the voice of the | 


Mr. Fox’s East India bill. A report was spread 
in Parliament by one of the lords of the bed cham- 


religious denominations of this country against} her, that the King was opposed to the bill; that 


the pro-slavery course pursued by the great bulk} he wished it defeated ; an 


had said that he would 


of the American churches; and.to secure their! consider any member his enemy who should vote 


out-spoken sympathy with the few anti-slavery | 
churches which practically teach the sublime doc- 
trine of Christianity, ‘ God hath made of one blood | 


all nations of men.’ | 


Recognizing the American Anti-Slavery Society, | 
of which Wixtuiam Luoyp Garrison is President, | 
not as the only anti-slavery party in the United | 
the hopes of the abolitionists must for the most 
part centre, the Lea 
contributions to the Boston and other Bazaars, fee 
ing the most perfect assurance that its help will be | 
scrupulously employed for the advancement o 
cause. 


e will promote its funds 4 
| 
“| 


for it. The House of Commons took fire at this 
report, and immediately resolved : 

‘That to report any opinion, or pretended opinion, 
of his Majesty, upon any bill depending in either House 
of Parliament, is a high crime and misdemeanor, derog- 


| atory to the honor of the Crown, a breach of the funda- 
vem he cuand, nikal tdoaniaien te eae mental privileges of Parliament, and subversive of the 
States, butas the ere at, vital organization In WHICH | Constitution of the country.’ 

a 


This resolve was adopted in a full House, bya 
majority of seventy-three votes, and was only de- 
claratory of existing Parliamentary law—such as 


f the | had existed from the time that English counties 
} and boroughs first seng knights of the shire and 


Believing that a deadly blow may be strack at | burgesses to represent them in the Parliament 


American Slavery by the development of the cot-| 


ton-producing resources of British India and by | 
improving th 
transit from t 


the League regards this question as the primar | Manual. 


point of its policy; and after consultation with | 


men eminent for their experience and wisdom, it | ted St Q w 
| ten messages, and no one ean report his opinions 


will introduce its plans to the notice of the public | 
through the platform and the press, In this part 


affects the ‘ peculiar institution, 


ouse. It is old English Parliamentary law, and 
is so recorded by Hatsell, and all the writers on 


e mode and cheapening the cost of} that law. It is also American law, as old as our 
he cotton districts to the sea-coast,) Congress, and, as such, recorded in Jefferson’s 


Itis honest law, and, as such, existent in 
every honest heart. Sir, the President of the Uni- 
ates can send us no opinions, except in writ- 


to influence the conduct of members upon a bill, 


of its contemplated operations, it appeals confident- | without becoming obnoxious to the censure which 


ly, not only to those who consider the subject as it | : ” 
’ but to those, | lord of the bed chamber, in the case of the King 


the British House of Commons pronounced upon the 


also, who wish to do justice to India, and to give | and the Fox East India bill. 


permanent security to the most important ytd, 


factures of this country. 


With a platform broad enough to admit all who | 


love the cause of freedom, and with ohjects second 


in importance to no others in the world, the League | 1" writing 
confidently speegie to the British public, but es- | oT by a vote of the Houses. 
’ 


pecially to the inbabitants of the manufacturing 
districts, for a large measure of active sympathy 
and support.’ 

The Constitution, which has been drawn up with 
great care, and revised by most of the leading 
friends of the cause in the country, states that the 
following are among the leading agencies to be 
enigloped by the League :— ¢ 

‘1. To cirevlate correct intelligence in Great 
Britain regarding the evils of slavery and the slave 
trade ; to inform the public mind as to the objects 
and principles of the abolitionists, especially those 
of the United States; to correspond with the 
friends of the cause in various countries, and to 


sympathize with and sustain them in their arduous 


labors, as far as is consistent with the principles of 
this Society. . ; 

2. To eneourage the growth of free labor cotton, 
and other prodace, in India and other parts of the 
world, and to promote, as far as is practicable, 
every reform and improvement, in the former coun- 
try especially, whereby its cotton may be enabled 
successfully to compete with slave labor cotton in 
the European markets. E ; 

3. To demand that the colored subjects of the 
British crown, who visit the slave States of Ameri- 
ca, shall have the same measure of freedom as is 
accorded to American citizens who visit this coun- 
try ; and to carry this principle into full and com- 
plete effect. ’ 

4. To employ every suitable effurt to enlighten 
the consciences of “alaoshalders and their support- 
ers, as to the moral turpitude and unchristian cha- 
racter of the system which they uphold, and to en- 
deavor to elicit the testimony of the religious de- 
nominations of this country against the conduct 
of the ecclesiastical bodies of the Unitea States 
which countenance slavery.’ 


Of the importance of this movement, T need ss 
nothing. It will speak for itself, and that, too, 


witlf volcanic utterances. ~ 
7 F. W. CHESSON, 


tP Mest cordially do we give the right hand of fel- 
lowshig to the ‘ Manchester Anti-Slavery and India 





Refurm League,’ and wish it all success. 


| Nor ean the President’s Secretaries,—his head 
clerks, as Mr. Randolph used to call them,—send 
us their opinions on any subject of legislation de- 
| pending before us. They can only report, and that 
, on the subjects referred to them by law, 
Non-intervention is 
| their duty in relation to our legislation ; and if 
| they attempt to intervene in any of our business, 
I must be allowed, for one, to repulse the attempt, 
and to express no higher degree of respect for it 
than that Mr. Burke expressed for the opinions of 
a British Lord Chancellor, delivered to the House of 
Commons, in a case in which he had no concern. 
Sir, I suppose T can be allowed to repeat on this 
floor any degree of comparison or figure of speech 
Mr. Barke could use on the floor of the British 
House of Commons. He was a classic speaker, 
and, besides that, author of a treatise on the Sab- 
| lime and Beautiful ; though Tdo not consider the * 
| particular figure which I have to repeat, although 
| Just and pictaresque in itself, to be a perfect illus- 
tration of either branch of bis admired treatise. 
It was in reference to Lord Thurlow, who had in- 
tervened in some legisfative business, contrary to 
the orator’s sense of right and decency. Mr. 
Burke repulsed the intrusive opinion, and declared 
that he did not care three jumps of a louse for it. 
Sir, I say the same of any opinion which o—- be 
reported here from our Secretaries, on any bill de- 
pending before us, and that any form in which it 
may come from them—whether asa unit or in- 





rs. 

a St less do I admit the right of intervention in 
our legislative daties in another class of intermed- 
dirs, and who might not be able to meddle at all 
with our business, were it not for the ministration 
of our bounty. 1 speak of the public printers, who 
get their daily bread (and that buttered on both 
sides) by our daily printing, and who require the 
Democratic members of this House, under the in- 
stant penalty of political damnation, to give in their 
adhesion to every bill which they call Administra- 
tion ; and that in every change it may undergo, al- 
though more changeable than the moon. For that 
class of intermeddlers, I have no Parliamentary 
law to administer, nor any guotation from Burke to 
apply—nothing but a little fable to read ; the val- 
ue of which, as in all good fables, lies in its moral. 
It is in French, and entitled, ‘ L’ane ef son maitre; ’ 
which, being done into English, signifies ‘ The ass 
and his master,’ and rans thus : : 

« An ass took itint» his head to scare hie master, 
and put on a licn’s skip, and went and stood in the 





path. And when he saw his master coming, he 
commenced roaring, as he thought; but he only 
brayed, and the master knew it was his ass: so he 
went up to him with a cadgel, and beat him nearly 
to death.’ 

That is the end of the fable. and. the moral of it 
is, ‘a caution to all asses to take care how they 
undertake to scare their masters.’ 

Mr. Chairman, this House will have fallen far 
below its constitutional nrission, ifvit suffers itself 
to be governed by authority, or dragooned by its 
own hirelings. I am a man of no bargains, but act 
openly with any man who acts for the public good ; 
and in this spirit, I offer the right hand of politi- 
eal friendship to every member of this body that 
will stand together to vindicate its privileges, pro- 
tect its respectability, and maintain it in the high 
place for which it was*intended—the master branch 
of the American Government. 

The question before us is to get rid of the Mis- 
souri Compromise line; and to a lawyer, that is 
an easy question. That Compromise is in the form 
of a statute; and one statute is repealable by 
another. That short view is enough for a lawyer. 
To a statesman, it is something different; and 
refers the question of its repeal, not to law books, 
but to reasons of State ‘policy—to the circum- 
stances under which it was enacted, and the 
consequences which are to flow from its abroga- 
tion. This Compromise of 1820 is not a mere 
statute, to last for a day; it was intended for per- 
petuity, and su declared itself. It is an enactment 
to settle a controversy, and did settle it, and can- 
not be abrogated without reviving that controver- 


sy. 

It has given the country peace for above thirty 
years; how many years of disturbance will its 
abrogation bring! That is the statesman’s ques- 
tion; and without assuming to be much of a 
statesman, I claim to be enough so to con- 
sider the consequences of breaking a settle- 
ment which pacified a continent. remember 
the Missouri controversy, and how it destroyed 
all social feeling, and all capacity for beneficial 
legislation ; and merge all political principle in 
an angry contest about slavery—dividing the 
Union into two parts, and drawing up the two 
halves into opposite and confronting lines, like 
enemies on the field of battle. I do not wish to 
see such times again, and therefore ain against re- 
viving them by breaking up the settlement which 

aieted them. 

The Missouri Compromise of 1820 was the par- 
titioning between the free and slave States of a 
great province, taking the character of a perpetual 
settlement ; and classing with the two great Oom- 

romises which gave us the Ordinance of Jaly 13, 

787, and the Federal Constitution, of September 
17, of the same year. There are three slavery 
Compromises in our history, which connect them- 
selves with the foundation and the preservation of 
this Union. First, the Territorial Partition Or- 
dinance of 1787, with its clause for the recovery 
of fugitive slaves; secondly, the cotemporancous 
constitutional recognition of slavery in the States 
which chose to have it, with the fugitive slave re- 
covery clause in the same instrument ; thirdly, the 
Missouri partition line of 1820, with the same 
clause annexed fur the recovery of fugitive slaves. 
All three of these Compromises are part and par- 
cel of the same policy; and neither of them could 
have been formed without the other, nor either of 
them without the fugitive slave recovery clause in- 
corporated in it. The anti-slavery clause in the 
Ordinance of 1787 could not have been adopted 
(as was proved by its three years’ rejection) with- 
out the fugitive slave recovery clause added to it ; 
the Constitution could not have been formed with- 
out its recognition of slavery in the States which 
chose it, aud the guarantee of the right to recover 
slaves fleeing into the free States; the Missouri 
controversy could not have been settled without a 
partition of Louisiana between free and slave soil ; 
and that partition could not have been made with- 
out the addition of the same clause for the recov- 
ery of fugitive slaves. Thus, all three Compro- 
mises are settleMents of exciting questions, and 
intended to be perpetual. They are all three of 
equal moral validity. The Constitutional Compro- 
mise is guarded by a higher er in conse- 
quence of its incorporation in that instrument ; 
but it in no way differs from the other two in 
the circumstances which induced it, the policy 
which guards it, or the consequences which would 
flow from its abrogation. A proposition to destroy 
the slavery Compromises in the Constitution, 
would be an open proposition to break up the 
Union; the attempt to abrogate the Compromises 
of 1787 and 1820, would be virtual attempts to 
destroy the harmony of the Union, and prepare it 
for dissolution, by destroying the confidence and 
affection in which it was founded. 

The Missouri Compromise of 1820 is a continu- 
ation of the Ordinance of 1787—its extension to 
the since acquired territory west of the Mississip- 
pi, and no way differing from it, either in princi- 
ple or detail. The Ordinance of 1787 divided the 
then territory of the United States about equally 
between the free and slave States; the Missouri 
Compromise line did the same by the additional 
territory of the United States, as it stood in 1820; 
and in both cases, it was done by act of Congress, 
and was the settlement of a difficulty which was to 
last for ever. I consider them both, with their fu- 
gitive slave recovery clauses, and the similar clause 
in the Constitution, as part and parcel of the same 
transaction—different articles in the same general 
settlement. 

The anti-slavery clause in the Ordinance of 1787 
could not have been pat in (as was proved by its 
three years’ rejection) without the fugitive slave 
recovery clause added to it. ‘The Constitution 
could not have been formed without the recognition 
of slavery in the States which chose it, and the 
right of recovering slaves fleeing to the free States. 
The Missouri controversy could not have been set- 
tlad except by the prohibition of slavery in the up- 
per half of the Territory of Louisiana ; and that 
prohibition could not have been obtaimed without 
the right to recover fugitive slaves from the part 
made free. ‘Thus, the three measures.are one, and 
the Ordinance of 1787 futher to the other two. It 
led to the adoption of the fugitive slave clause in 
the Constitution, and, we may say, to the forma- 
tion of the Constitution itself, which could not 
have been adopted without that clause, and the 


ition of slave p in which it was 
founded. This vital fact results of ‘itself from the 
history of the case. In March, of the year 1784, 
the Virginia delegation in the then Congress of the 
Confederation, headed by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Monroe, conveyed the Northwestern Territory to 
7 9 am — States. od es Fag a of 
April ensu organizing mind o . deffer- 
son, always bent a systems and administration, 
in an € for the government of the 
Territory so conveyed, with the anti-slavery clause 
asa part of it, to take effect in the year 1800; 
but without a clause for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves. For want of this provision, the unti-sla- 


clause msccpposet h the slayeholding States, 
pie pporeersep a a cadena passed with- 
out it. In July, of the year 1787, the Ordinance 
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4847, in these words :— 


was remodelled, the anti-slavery clause, with the 
fugitive slave recovery clause, as they new stand, 
were inserted in it; and in that shape, the Ordi- 
nance had the unanimous vote of every State pres- 
ent—eight in the whole—and an equal number of 
slave and free States t. us, it is clear 
that the anti-slavery clause im the Ordinance of 
1787 could not have passed without the fugitive 
slave recovery clause aanexed. They were inse 
arable in their birth, and must be so in their life, 
and those who love one must accept the other. 
This was done in the month of Julv, in the cit 
of New York, where the Congress of the Confed- 
eration then eat. The National Convention was 
sitting at the same time in the city of Philadel- 
phia, at werk upon the Federal Constitution. The 
two bodies were in constant communication with 
each other, and some leading members (as Mr. 
Madison and General Hamilton) were members of 
each, and attending by turns in each. The Con- 
stitation was finished in September, and received 
the fugitive slave recovery clause immediately 
after its insertion in the Ordinance. It was the 
work of the same hands, and at the same time, in 
both instruments ; and it is well known that the 
Constitution could not have been formed without 
that clause. Thus, the compromise clause in the 
Ordinance is father to the compromise clause in 
the Constitution ; and all three stand before me as 
founded in the same circumstances, induced by the 
same considerations, and directed by the same pol-| 
icy, that of the peace, harmony and perpetuity of 
this Union. In point of moral obligation, I con- 
sider them ant § and resulting from conditions 
which render them indispensable. Two of them 
have all the qualities of a compromise—those ot 
the Ordinance and of the Constitation. They are 
founded in agreement—in consent—in compact— 
and are as sacred and inviolable as human agree-| 
ments can be. The third one—that of the Missou- | 
ri anti-slavery line—was not made upon agreement. 
It was imposed by votes—by the South upon the 
North—resisted by the North at the time, acqui- 
esced in afterwards: and by that acquiescence, be- 
came a binding covenant between both parties; 
and the more so on the South, because she imposed | 
it. 
This brings us to the question of repeal or ab- 
rogation of these Compromises. The one in the 
Constitution cannot be got rid of, without an 
amendment to that instrument, and is, therefore, 





beyond the reach of Congress. The other two, | 
being in the form of statutes, are subjects of le-| 
wren and legally repealable by Congress. | 

‘forts were made to impair one, that of 1787, | 
some fifty years ago. An effort is now made to re-| 
peal the other, and the history and fate of the first | 
attempt may be advantageous in the consideration | 
of the second. It was in the year 1803. The) 
then Territory of Indiana had been slave territory | 
under the French Government, and continued so 
under the American until 1787. It extended to 
the Mississippi, and contained many slaves. Vin- 
cennes, Cahokia, Prairie de Rochia, Kaskaskia, 
were all slaveholding towns. The inhabitants 
were attached to that property, and wished to re- 
tain it, at least, temporarily: and also to invite a 
sluveholding emigration, until an increase of pop- 
ulation should afford an adequate supply of free 
labor ; and they petitioned Congress accordingly. 
The petition came from a convention of the people, 
presmied over by Governor Harrison, and only 
asked for the suspension of the anti-slavery part of 
the Ordinance for ten years, and limited in its ap-| 
plication to their own territory. The = was | 
referred to a select committee of the House—Mr. | 
Randolph was chairman—and received its answer | 
in a report, in these words :— 


‘ That the rapid population of the State of Ohio suf- 
ficiently evinces, in the opinion of your committee, that} 
the labor of slaves is not necessary te promote the 

rowth and settlement of colonists in that region.| 
Phat this labor, demonstrably the dearest of any, can | 
only be employed to advantage in the cultivation of pro-| 
ducts more valuable than any known in that quarter of 
the United States ; that the committee deem it highly) 
dangerous and inexpedient to impair a provision wisely | 
calculated to promote the happiness and prosperity of| 
the Northwestern country, and to give strength and | 
security to that extensive frontier. In the salutary op-| 
eration of this sagacious and benevolent restraint, it is 
believed that the inhabitants of Indiana will, at no very 
distant day, find ample remuneration for a temporary 
privation of labor and emigration.’ 


This was the answer of the select committee. and 
it became the answer of the House—of this House 
just fifty years ago—when the South was about as 
ably ‘represented here as it ever has been since, 
and when its relative strength was greater than it 
has ever been since. The answer is a peremptory 
refusal to yield to the petition of the people of 
Indiana, even for a ten years’ local suspension of | 
this anti-slavery clause. ‘Highly dangerous and | 
inexpedient to impair that provision.’ Yes, toim- 

air! that is the word; aa 








it is a refusal to wea-| 

en or lessen, in the smallest degree, an act which} 
the committee calls a ‘ benevolent and sagacious) 
act,’ and which they recommend to maintain un- 
impaired, because it is ‘ calculated to increase the, 





* Resolved, That the , permanency and welfare 
of our national Union } me upon a strict adherence 
to the letter and spirit of the eighth section of the 
act of Congress of the United States, entitled, ‘* 4n 
act to authorise the People of the Missouri Territory 
to form a Constitution and Government, and for 
the admission of such State into the Union, on an 
equal footing with the original States, and to prohibit 
Prete in certain Territories,”’ approved March 6, 


with an instruction to the Senators, and a request 
to a9 Representatives in Congress, to vote aceord- 
ingly. 

‘The peace, pernfunency and welfare of the 
Union depend upon a strict adherence to the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820.’ So resolved the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Missouri as late as 1847. I be- 
lieved the Assembly was right then: I believe it 
now: and, so believing, shall ‘adhere’ to the 
Compromise now, as then. 4 

I should oppose any movement to impair that 
Compromise, made in an open, direct, manly man- 
ner: much more shall I oppose it if made ina co- 
vert, indirect, and unmanly way. The Dill, or 
bills, before us, undertake to accomplish their ob- 
ject without professing it—upon reasons which 
are contradictory and unfounded—in terms which 
are ambiguous and inconsistent—and by throwing 
on others the responsibility of its own act. It 
professes not to interfere with the sovereign right 
of the People to legislate for themselves ; and the 
very first line of this solemn profession throws 
upon them a horse-load of law, which they have no 
right to refuse, or time to read, or money to pur- 
chase, or ability to understand. It throws upon 
thei all the laws of the United States which are 
not locally inapplicable ; and that comprebends all 
that are not specially made for other places: 
also, it gives them the Constitution of the United 
States, but without the privilege of voting at Pres- 
idential or Congressional elections, or of making 
their own judiciary. This is non-interference with 
a vengeance. A community to be buried under a 


is the analysis of the reasons for the Nebraska 
bill—that of it which is to get rid of the Com- 
promise of 1820: untrue, contradictory, suicidal, 
and preposterous. And why such a farrago of 
nullities, incongruities and inconsistencies? Pure- 
ly and at to throw upon others—upon the Con- 
of 1850 and the innocent Constitution—the 
lame of what the bill is itself doing; the blame 
of destroying the Compromise of 1820; and with 
it, icp be all confidence between the North 
and the South, and arraying one half the Union 
inst the other in deadly hostility. It is to be 
able to throw blame upon the innocent, that this 
farrago is served up to us. 

And what is all this hotch-potch for? It is to es- 
tablish a principle, they say—the principle of non- 
intervention—of squatter sovereignty. Sir, there 
is no such principle. The Territories are the chil- 
dren of the States. They are minors under twen- 
ty-one years of age ; and it is the business of the 
States, through their delegations in Congress, to 
take eare of these minors until they are of age— 
uatil they are ripe for State Government; then 
give them that Government, and admit them to an 
equality with their fathers. That is the law, and 
the sense of the case; and has been so acknowledg- 
ed since the first Ordinance in 1784, by all autho- 
vities, Federal and State, legislative, judisial, and 
executive. The States in Congress are the guar- 
dians of the Territories, and are bound to exercise 
the guardiansbip ; and cannot abdicate it without 
a breach of trust and a dereliction of duty. Ter- 
ritorial sovereignty is a monstrosity, born of timid- 
ity and ambition, hatched into existence in the 
hot incubation of a Presidential canvass, and re- 
volting to the beholders when first presented. Well 
de 1 remember that day when it was first shown in 
the Senate. Mark Antony did not better remem- 
ber the day when Cwsar first put on that mantle 
through which he was afterwards pierced with 
three-and-twenty ‘envious stabs.’ It was in the 
Senate in 1848, and was received as nonsense—as 
the essence of nonsense—as the quintessence of 





mountain of strange law, and covered with a Con- 


stitution under which they are not to have one sin-| 


gle political right. 
this extension of a mountain of irrelevant law,| 
with the exception of the only one relevant and 
applicable! Sir, itis the crooked, insidious and | 
usillanimous way of effecting the repeal of the| 
lissouri Compromise line. It includes al! 


bungling attempt to smuggle slavery into the ter- 


and up the Rocky Mountains. 
The crooked line of this smuggling process is 
this: ‘ Abolish the Compromise Thee, and extend 


Why this cireumlocution ?| 


or not, as they please ; cut it up by lines, as they 


law, / tle stu sch, injected i y 
for the sake of leaving out one law; and effects a) pj}), and which w tag ing ghhed peeve Goel es 


repeal by an omission, and legislates by an excep- | recited in t! 
tion. It isa new way of repealing a law, and 4 tiers, and u 


dle God ct hd chante "ane to ths Canedn line | will read it, and [ hope without fatiguing theHouse; 


the Constitution over the country; the Constitu-| 


tion recognizes slavery; therefore, slavery is es- 2 : 
7 ; * Sap tate . ? | tations in thei 7 ay, subjec J itu- 
tablished as soon as the line is abolished, and the | rown way, subject only to the Constita 


Constitution extended ; and being put there by the 
Constitution, it cannot be legislated out.’ 
the English of this smuggling process: and cer-| 
tainly nothing more unworthy of legislation—more 
derogatory to a legislative body—was ever attempt- 
ed to be made into law. 
not made for Territories, but for States. 
visions are all applicable to States, and cannot be 
put in operation in Territories. They cannot vote 
for President, or Vice President, or members of 
Congress, nor elect their own officers, or prescribe 
the qualifications of voters, or administer their 


aK oe 
This is! 


Sir, the Constitution was | 
Its pro-| 


| well enough alone was the old doctrine; to make 


| which says, ‘IT was well, and would be better; 


own laws by their own judges, sheriffs and attor-| 


neys; and the clause extending the Constitution 


to them is a cheat and an illusion, and a trick to; 


smuggle slavery into the Territory. 
tended that they shall have any legislative right, 
under the Constitution, even in relation to slavery. 
They may admit it, because it is to be there by 
the Constitution : they cannot exclude it, because 
the Constitution puts it there. 
ment; and it is a juggle worthy of the trick of one 
egg under three. hats at the same time—and under 
neither at any time. Besides, the Constitution is 
an organic, not anadministrative act. It is a code | 
of principles, not of laws. Not a clause in it can} 
be executed, except by virtue of a law made under 


Nor is it in-} 


That is the argu- | 


it—not even the clause for recovering fugitive, 


alaves. ; 

But I am not done yet with the heauties of this | 
mode of repealing a law by an exception. There 
isa further consequence to be detected init. The, 
Missouri Compromise consists of two distinct 
parts : first, an abolition of slavery in all the an-| 
cient Louisiana north and west of Missouri; sec- 
ondly, a provision for the recovery of fugitive slaves 
itMterritory made free. By the omitted extension 
of this section, both these parts are repealed. A 
tract of country larger than the old thirteen At- 
lantic States, and bordering a thousand miles on 
the British dominions, is made an asylum for fugi- 
tive slaves. There will be no law to recover a slave 
from all that vast region. The constitutional pro- 
vision is limited to States; the provision in the act 
of 1787 is limited to the North West Territory ; | 
the second part of the Missouri Compromise ex- 
tended this right to all the territory north and west 


happiness and prosperity of the Northwest, and to| ‘of Missouri; and that being repealed, that right of | 


ive strength and security to its frontier.’ That) 
Jongress, and that without division between North | 
and South, would not impair an act of so much} 
future “good to posterity, not even upon the mista- | 
ken application of a few present inhabitants, 

But this was not the end of the petitions. The) 
people of Indiana were not satisfied with one re- 
pulse. They returned to the charge; and four} 
‘times more, in the course of as many years, re-| 
newed their application for the ten years’ suspen- | 
gion of the Ordinance. It was rejected each time, | 
and once in the Senate, where the North Carolina} 
Senator (Mr. Jesse Franklin] was chairman of the | 
committee which made the reportagainstit. Five 
times, in as many years, rejecggd by Congress ;| 
and the rejection was more emphatic, in some in-| 
stances, because it was the reversal by the House 
of a fayorable report from a committee. And 
now, what inhabitant of Indiana does not rejoice 
at the deliverance which the firmness of Congress | 
then gave them, in spite of the request of its in-| 
habitants, fifty years ago! 

Thus, five times in the beginning of this century 
—five different times, and without any distinction 
between Northern and Southern members — did 
Congress refuse to ‘impair’ the slavery Compro- 
mise of 1787, notwithstanding five times asked for 
by the people of the Territory. O, squatter sov- 
ereignty ! where were you then! It wasacase for 
you to have shown your head—to have arisen in 
your might, and established your supremacy for 
ever. It was a case of a convention of the sover- 
eigns themselves ; and neither this Convention nor 
Con had a dream of their sovereignty. The 
Convention petitioned Congress as a ward would 
its guardian, or children under age would petition 
their father; and Congress answered, like a good 
guardian, or a good father, that it would not give 
them an evil, although they be for it. Be- 
nighted times those, and infinitely behind the 

resent age. The mare’s nest had not then been | 
} se in which has been laid the marvellous egg 
eut of which has been hatched the nondescript 
fowl, yelept ‘ squatter sovereignty.’ The illustri- 
ous prieciple of non-intervention had not then 
been invented. The ignoramuses of that day had 
never heard of it, though now to be learned in ev- 
ery horn-book ; and, I believe, no where else but 
in the horn-books. 

Five times in the beginning of this century did 
Congress refuse to impair the slavery Compromise 
ef 1787; and now, in the middle of the century, 
and after thirty years of peace under the Missou- 
ri Compromise—the offspring and continuation of 
that of 1787—we age called upon, not merely to 
impair for a season, but to destroy for ever, a far 
greater Compromise—extending to far more terri- 
tory—and growittg ouf of necessities far more 

ssing. ead how called upon! Not by the in- 

abitants—not by any one human being living, or 
expecting to live, on the territory to be affected ; 
but upon a motion in _—a silent, secret, 
limping, halting, creeping, squinting, impish mo- 
tion—coneeived in the dark, midwifed in a com- 
mittee-room, and sprung —s Congress and the 
country in the style in which Guy Fawkes intend- 
ed to blow up the Parliament House, with his five 
hundred barrels of gunpowder, hid in the cellar 
under the wood. 

My answer to such a motion is to be found in 
political life. I have 
stood upon the Missouri promise for over thir- 
ty years, and mean to stand u it to the end of 
“my fife ; and in doing so, shall act, not only ac- 

rding to my own cherished convictions of duty, 
but according to the often-declared convictions o! 
the General Assembly of my State. The inviola- 
bility of that Compromise line has often been de- 
elared by that General Assembly ; and as late as 





- North ; and will so continue to operate until Con- 


em, themselves, 


recovery is lost. I object to this on the partof the, 
State of Missouri—the State to be most injured by | 
converting all the territory north and west of her, | 
quite out of the British line, into an asylam for 
runaway slaves. The blunder cannot be corrected, , 


(at least, in the opinion of those who deny the con-| But this clause is not accidentally here ; it is. to 
stitutional power of Congress to legislate on sla- keep up the dogma of the Constitution in Territo- 
| ries ; bnt only there in relation to slavery, and that’ 


hen comes the reason for excepting the Missou- | for its admission—not rejection. 


very in the Territories,) by an act of Congress. 
T 


ri Compromise from the extension which is given) 


| Congress, and entitled to nothing under the Con-| 


nonsence—as the five-times distilled essence of po- 
ditical nonsensicality. Why, sir, the Territory 
itself is the property of the States, and they do 
what they please with it—permit it to be settled 


please ; chase white people from it, as they please ; 
After this farrago—this ol/a-podrida—comes a lit- 


ch mast have a prodigious effect when 
i¢ prairies, and out towards the fron- 
p towards the heads of the creeks. I 


for it is both brief aad beautiful, and runs thus: 


“It being the true intent and meaning of this act, 
not to legislate slavery into any State or Territory, nor 
to exclude it therefrom ; but to leave the people thereof 
perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic insti- 


tion of the United States.’ 


Phis is the speech, and a pretty little thing it- 
self, and very proper to he spoken from a stump in 
the prairie. It has an intent, and a true intent; 
which is neither to legislate slavery into nor out 
of any State or Territory. Then why legislate at 
all? Why all this disturbance, if no effect is pro- 
duced, and things to remain just as they were? Let 


well enough still better, is the doctrine of pro- 
gress; and that in spite of the Italian epitaph, 


took physic, and here [ am.’ But the States 
must be greatly delighted at the politeness and 
forbearance of this bill. It puts States and Terri- 
tories upon precise equality with respect to the 
power of Congress over them. Congress does not 
mean to put slavery in or out of any State or Ter- 
ritory. To all that polite abnegation I have to say | 
that, in respect of the States, it is the supereroga-| 
tion of modesty and humility, as Congress happens 
to have the power to put slavery in them, or out 
of them ; and in respect of the Territories, it is an 
abdication of a constitutional power and duty; it 
being the right of Congress to legislate upon sla- 
very in the Territories, and its duty to do so when 
there is oceasion for it—as in 1787 and 1820. 

I object to this shilly-shally—willy-won’ty— 
don'ty-can’ty—style of legislation. It is not legis- 
lative. Itis not parliamentary. It is not manly. 
It is not womanly. No woman would talk that| 
way. No shilly-shally in a woman. Nothing of 
the female gender was ever horn young enough, | 
or lived long enough, to get befogged in such a| 
quandary as this. It is one thing or the other with 
them ; and what they say, they stick to. No break- 
ing bargains withthem. But the end of tltis stump | 
speech is the best of the whole. Different from) 
good milk, in which the cream rises to the top,| 
it here settles to the bottom, and is in these words : | 
‘ Leave it to the people thereof, that is to say, of| 
the States and of the Territories, to regulate slavery 
for themselves as they please, only subject to the| 
Constitution of the United States,’ Certainly this) 
is a new subjection for the States. Heretofore| 
they have been free to regulate slavery for them- 
selves—admit it or reject it; and that not by vir-| 
tue of any grant of power in the Constitution, but | 
by virtue of an unsurrendered part of their old|- 
Aine ong It is also new of the Territories. | 
ore they have been held to be wards of| 





Hereto 


stitution but that which Congress extended to them. | 


Three dogmas now afflict the land; widelicet : 


to a mass of laws which are not there, and denied | squatter sovereignty, non-intervention, and no} 
to itself which is there. If the reason had been| power in Congress to legislate upon slavery in) 
because it was already there, it would have been a| Territories. And this bill asserts the whole three, | 
logical and comprehensible reason; but that isnot nd beautifully illustrates the whole three, by’ 
the cause assigned ; and those which are assigned | knocking each one on the bead with the other, and | 


are actually numerous and curious, and worthy | 
of examination, First, because it was superseded | 


by certain acts of 1850; next, that it is inconsis- | tervene, and it does legislate upon slavery in Terri- 
tent with those acts ; then, that it is inoperative ;| tories; and for proof of that, see 
and, finally, that it never was there, being dead | see it, as the lawyers say, passim; ; ; 
in its birth under the Constitution, and void from | here, and there, and everywhere. It is a bill of 


the beginning. 


Let us look into these reasons, seriatim, as the is unfounded, and contradicting what it assumes, 
lawyers say: and, first, of supersession. It is said, 0d balancing every affirmation by a negation. It 


that the measures of 1850 superseded this Compro- 
mise of 1820. If so, why treat it now as still ex- 
isting, and therefore to be repealed by an exception, 
in order to get rid of it? If it was repealed in 1850, 
why do it over again in 1854? Why kill the dead? 
But it was not superseded; but acknowledged and 
confirmed by every speaker in 1850 that referred 
to the subject, and by every act that mentioned it. 
This being matter of fact, and proven by all sorts 
of testimony,—parole, written, and record,—it had 
to be given up, (though a test of political ortho- 
doxy as long as it stood,) and something else put 
in its place. Thereupon, supersession was itself) 
superseded by ‘ inconsistent.’ Out of the frying-| 
pan into the fire! Inconsistent signifies inability, 
to stand together—two things which cannot stand 
together—from con and sisto. } 
fact in respect to the Compromises 





Now, what is the| money of a thousand local banks as the currency of | 
of 1820 and} the Federal Government. 


trampling each under foot in its turn. Sir, the, 
bill does deny squatter sovereignty, and it does in- 


the bill; and 
that is to say, 


assumptions and contradictions—assuming what 


is a see-saw bill; but not the innocent see-saw 
which children play ona plank stuck through a 
fence ; but the up-and-down game of politicians, 
played at the expense of the peace and harmony 
of the Union, and to the sacrifice of all business 
in Congress. It is an amphibological bill, staff-d_ 
with monstrosities, hobbled with contradictions, | 
and Badgered with a proviso. 

Amphibology is a cause for the rejection of bills, | 
not only by Congress, but by the President, when) 
carried to him for his approval. Gen. Jackson re-| 
jected one for that cause, and it was Jess amphibo- | 
Tngical than this: it was the last night of the last’ 
day of his administration, and a quarter before| 
midnight. Congress had sent him a bill to repeal | 
the specie circular, and to inaugurate the paper’ 





It was an object not to 


. | 


1850! Can they not stand together? And if not, | be avowed, nor to be done in any direct or palpable | 


why knock the one down that is already down! It) 
is now four years since this inability to stand to- 
gether took effect ; and how do the two sets of meas- 
ures make out together at the end of this time! 
Perfectly well. Théy are both on their feet— 
standing bolt upright—and will stand so forever, | 
unless Congress knocks one or both of them down. 
This is fact, known to everybody, and admitted by 
the bill itself; for, if the first is inconsistent with 
the second, and unable to stand, why all this 
trouble to pat itdown? Why trip up the heels of 
the man already flat on his back on the ground ! 
Then comes another reason—that this Compromise 
act of 1820 is inoperative and void. If so, those 
who are against its operation should be content. 
It is in the very condition they wish it—useless, 
powerless, inactive, dead—and no bar to the pro- 
gress of slavery to the North. Void is vacant, 
empty, nothing of it. Now, if the line of 36 deg. 
30 min. is inoperative and void, it is in the condi- 
tion of a fence pulled down, and the rails carried 
away, and the field left open for the stock to enter. 
But the fence is not pulled down yet. The line is 
not yet inoperative and void. It is an existing sub- 
stantive line, alive and operating; and operating 
effectually to bar the progress of slavery to the 


s shall stop its operation. 

Br Then euunbe final reason, that there never 
wasany such line in the that it was un- 
constitutional and void—that it had no existence 
from the beginning; and that it must not be re- 
by a direct act, for that = 4 Son 
wledge its previous existence, a nullify 
the constitutional ment ; and, what is more 
rrible, involve the authors of the doctrine in an 
neonsistency of their own; and thereby make 
inoperative and void. And this 





manner. Paraphrases, circumloeution, ambidex- | 
terity, and ambiguity, were necessary to cover the 
design ; and it was piled on until it was unintelli- 
gible. The President read it, and could make 
nothing of it: he sent it to his Attorney-General, 
who was equally puzzled. He then returned it, 
with a message to the Senate refusing to sign the| 
bill for amphibology. We should reject this bill 
for the same cause, if for nothing else. Hard is 
the fate of party fealty. Ft has to keep up with 
the ever-changing measure. Often have these bills 
changed ; and under ae en they had to be 
received as a test of orthodoxy; and have more 
changes to undergo yet; and to continue to be a 
test under all mutations. 

And, now, what is the object of this movement, 
which so disturbs Congress and the country? What 
does it propose to accomplish? To settle a princi- 
ple, is the answer—the principle of non-interven- 
tion, and the right of the people of the Territory to 
decide the question of slavery for themselves. Sir, 
there is no euch principle. The Territories are the 
children of the States. They are minors, under 
age, and it isthe business of the States, through 
their delegations in Congress, to take care of them 
until they are of age—until they are ripe for State 
government; then to give them that government, 
and admit them to an equality with their fathers. 
That is law, and has been so admitted since the 
first Ordinance, in 1784. The States in Congress 
are the guardians of the Territories, and are bound 
to exercise that i ip, and cannot abdicate 
it without a breach of trust and a dereliction of 
duty. Why, sir, the a itself is the proper- 
ty of the States, and they do with it what they 
please—permit it to be settled, or not, as they 
please ; cut it up by lines, as they please ; or 
give it away, as they please ; chase white people 





* 


their votes in 


from it. as they please. This has been always the 
ease. There is a proclamation now extant of the 
old —— of the Confederation, describing the 
first settlers in the Northwest Territory as ‘ disor- 
derly persons,’ and ordering them to be driven off 
by military. I remember many such military 
expulsions in the early settlement of the Western 
country, often executed with severity; burnin 
houses, cutting up corn, destroying fences, a) 
driving off the people at the point of the bayonet, 
and ander the of the sabre. As late as 1835 
—36, and after the extinction of the Indian title to 
the Platte country, in Missouri, similar orders were 
given to the then colonel of dragoons commanding on 
that frontier, the now Senator in Congress, Henry 
Dodge, to expel the people from that purchase ; 
orders which he executed in 
going alone, and explaining his business, and re- 
quiring them to go away; which they did, like 
good and orderly people ; and when he was gone, 
came back like sensible and industrious people, and 
secured their pre-emptions. Not only settled but 
organized territory has been so treated by the Fed- 
eral Government, and worse—the i dtiven off, 
and their homes given away. This happened in 
Arkansas, in 1828, when twelve thousand square 
miles of her organized territory was given to the 
Cherokees, and the bs le driven away. Why, 
sir, this very line of 36 om 30., with all the terri- 
tory on one side of it, and two degrees on the oth- 
er side, were given away to the King of Spain.— 
This has been the seventy years’ practice of the 
Government—to treat the Territories as property, 
and the people as uninvited guests, to be entertain- 
ed, or turned out, as the owner of the house 
chooses. Fine sovereigns, these ! chased gf by the 
military, and their homes given to Indians or 
Spaniards. 

The whole idea of this sovereignty is a novelty, 
scouted from Congress when it at first appeared in 
the Senate, contradicted by the Constitution, and 
the whole action of the Government, in all times ; 
and contradicted by the bill itself, which is to se- 
eure it. The provisions of the bill are a burlesque 
upon sovereignty. It gives to the people, instead 
of taking from them, an organic act. *And what 
an organic act! -Onein which they are denied 
every attribute of sovereignty. Denied freedom of 
elections ; denied freedom of voting ; denied choice 
of their own laws ; denied the right of fixing the 
qualifications of voters ; subjected to a foreign su- 
pervision ; and controllable by the Federal Govern- 
ment, which they have no hand in electing: and 


tleness and merey, | 


quarter relieved hy these means. The same votes 
gave us the Platte country; seven fine counties 
added to the State! and that by altering the Com- 
promise line to include it, and actually converting 
that fine region from free soil'to slave soil. North- 
ern votes enabled it to be done ; Northern votes 
altered above an hundred miles of the Compromise 
line for our benefit, at our request; and [ will 
never be ungrateful to them for it, nor requite it 
by a breach of the line to their prejudice. 

And how did we obtain the Northern votes which 
were necessary for all these measures—the appro- 
priations and treaties for all these Indian removals, 
and for that alteration of the promise line 
which gave us the beautiful Platte country? Did 
we get these votes by belching Abouitionism against 
the North! No! no! we got them by appealing 
to the justice and the fraternal feelings of our 
Northern brethren, and to which we never appeal- 
ed once in vain. And I, who was part of all these 
transactions, accustomed to solicit Northern votes, 
and express thanks for them, will not now return 
them evil for good, by attempting to deprive them 
of their share of a Compromise which we imposed 
upon them. 

It is now four months since this movement for 
the abrogation of the Missouri Compromise com- 
menced in this Congress. It commenced without 
a memorial, without a petition, without a request. 
from a human being. It has labored hard and 
long in these Halls, and to this hour there is nota 
petition for it from the class of States for whose 
benefit the movement professes to have been made! 
not a word in its favor from the smallest public 
meeting or private assemblage of any slave State. 
This is the response of the South to this boon ten- 
dered to it by Northern members under a Northern 
President. It is the response of silence—more em- | 

hatie than words—and worthy of special note in| 
this debate. It argues well for the harmony of the} 
Union, and goes to show (what in fact has often) 
been seen) that the troubles of the country came | 
from uneasy politicians—its safety from the tran- 
quil masses. 








ANOTHER SCENE IN CONGRESS. 
U.S. House or Representatives, April 27. 
Mr. Smith, of Virginia, arose and addressed the | 
Committee on the Nebraska bill. Te said that he | 
felt deeply interested in this subject. When a 
wrong and outrage upon the Constitution has been 
committed, time cannot allow it. He was ata loss 





only allowed to admit, not to reject, slavery. Their 


sovereignty only extends to the subject of slavery, | own region of the country could oppose the bill. 
and only to one side of that—the admitting side ;: | Slavery, he averred, had not been introduced into 
the other half of the power being held to be denied | this country by legislation. 
by the Constitution which is extended over them,| brought to* the country and sold, and nobody 
and which (according to the reading of the sup-| thought of the necessity of a law to protect them. 
porters of this bill) forbids any law to be pr 

| 


which will prevent any citizen from going there 


with his slaves. This is squatter sovereignty,| owners. Slavery existed in every State up to the 
non-intervention, and no power to legislate in nat 


ritories upon slavery. And this is called a princi- 
ple—letting the people alone to settle the question 
of slavery for themselves. 


a Constitution fur a State Government. 


duces contention at every election. Sir. this prin- 


ple of non-intervention is but the principle of con-| stitution, the same power over the Territories that 
tention—a bone given to the people to quarrel and | it possesses over"the District of Columbia, forts, 
fight over at every election, and at every meeting | dock-yards, &e. ; and he hence inferred that Con- 
of their Legislature, until they become a State | gress had not the power assumed in 1820, to  pro- 


Government. Then, and then only can they settle 
the question. 


For seventy years—since the year 1784, when) gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Benton] had declared 
the organizing mind of Jefferson drew the first| that it had. 
territorial Ordinance—we had a uniform method | a constant subject of strife here. “An Ex-President 


of providing fur the government of Territories, all 
founded upon the clause in the Constitution which 


property of the United States. 


grade: a Governor and judges, appointed by the 
United States, to adopt laws from other States, to 
be in force until disapproved by Congress. Second 


grade: a Territorial Legislature, when the inhab-| b 


itants shall amount to twenty-five thousand men 
above the age of twenty-one, composed of a council 
partly appointed by the United States, and a House 
of Representatives elected by the People, at the 
rate of one Representative for. every five hundred | 
voters, its legislation subject to the approval of | 
Congress. ‘Third grade: entrance on the State | 
Government, in full eqnality with the other States. 
This is the way these Territories have been govern- 
ed for seventy years: and I am for adhering to it. 

And now, what is the excuse for all this distur- 
bance of the country; this breaking up of ancient 
compromises; arraying one-half of the Union 
against the other, and destroying the temper and 
business of Congress? What is the excuse of all 
this turmoil and mischief? We are told it is to 
keep the slavery question out of Congress! To) 


keep slavery out of Congress! Great God! It was | always existed between the North and the South, 


out of Congress! completely, entirely, and forever | 
out of Congress, unless Congress dragged it in by 
breaking down the sacred laws which settled it.— 
The question was settled and done with. There 
was not an inch square of territory in the Union 
on which it could be raised, without a breach of 
compromise. The Ordinance of 1789 settled it in | 
all the remaining part of the Northwest Territory | 
beyond Wisconsin : the Compromise line of 36 deg. | 
30 min. settled it in the country north and west of | 
Missouri to the British line, and up to the Rocky | 
Mountains ; the organic act of Oregon, made by) 
the people, and sanctioned by Congress, settled it| 
in all that region : the acts for the government of| 
Utah and New Mexico settled it in those two Ter-! 
ritories : the compact with Texas, determining the | 
number of slave States to be formed out of that) 
State, settled it there: and California settled it for | 
herself. 

Now, where was there an inch square of territory | 
within the United States on which the question | 
could be raised? Nowhere! Not an inch! The} 
question was settled everywhere not merely by law, } 
but by fact. The work was done, and there was) 
no way to get at the question but by undoing the | 
work! No way for Congress to get the question | 
in, for the purpose of keeping it out, but to break | 
down compromises which kept it out. 

What advantage do the slave States expect from | 
this bill! Certainly they expect the extension of | 
slave power and slave population. That may prove | 
a fallacious expectation. The question of ores y | 
in these Territories, if thrown open to territorial 
action, will be a question for numbers—a question | 
of the majority for or against slavery ; and what} 
chance would the slaveholders have in such 4 con-| 
test? No chance atall. The slave emigrants will | 
be outnumbered, and compelled to play at a most 
unequal game, not only in point of numbers, but 
also in point of stakes. The slayeholder stakes his 
property ; and has to ran it off, or lose it, if out- 
voted at the polls. I see nothing which slavehold- 
ers are to gain under this bill—nothing but an 
unequal and vexatious contest, in which they are 
to be losers. 


I deprecate such a contest. and did my part to 
keep it out of thegState of Missouri when her Con- 
stitution was formed. I was not a member of the 
convention, but was a chief promoter of the clause 
which, forbid the Legislature to qmenrienie slaves 
without the consent of their owners. promoted 
that clause for the sake of peace—for the sake of 
keeping the slavery question out of our elections 
and legislation—for the sake of preventing per- 

tual strife among the pecple. What I did for 

issouri, I would do for the Territories ; and if it 
was an open question, would vote one way or the 
other to settle it: but it is not an open question ! 
and cannot be opened without a breach of faith, 
‘and the destruction of the peace of the country. 

Sir, the question has been decided. The free 
States are against this bill, and it is an ill retarn 
for their past generous conduct to endeavor to force 
it upon them. They have been not only just, bat 
magnanimous, to the slave States. What was the 
condition of the slave States thirty years ago, in re- 
lation to the use of the soil within their limits? 
Debarred of a ¢ part of its use—an Indian 
population covering more or less of almost every 
slave State, and preventing the expansion of its 
po ulation. Whatisit now! All relieved. “The 

ians all gone, their lands all brought under the 
dominion of the white man, and the area of slave 
population and of slave cultivation greatly increas- 
ed—to the extent of a third or a fourth of its soil 
in some of the States. How was this cone? Cer- 
tainly by the help of free State votes, (for it could 
not have been done be ras them ;) hy the help of 
1 i appropriations, and 
ratifying the treaties which the pan a the In- 
dians required. Missouri got her fine southwest 








@ 
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of ’ And how settle it’) had been enacted by the concurrence of eight 

hat ean only be done in an organic act; and they | States, the Constitution requiring nine. It there- 
have no such act, nor can have one till they make | fore had, as he believed, no legal existence. Vir- 
t ; ‘All the! ginia had never recognized the principle it embraced, 
rest is legislation, which settles nothing, and pro-| as he was prepared to demonstrate from the record. 


2 . | 
authorizes Congress to dispose of, and make rules 


and regulations respecting the territory and other | that it was lawfal for a slave to slay the family of 
This mode of gov-} his master. 

ernment has consisted of three grades, all founded | 
in the right of Congress to govern them. First 


| was rebuked by the House, and retired to his con- 


to imagine how it was possible that men from his 
Slaves had been 


Slaves came into the country as other property 
came in, and no one disputed the title of their 


Revolution, and the Provinces moved on without 
strife. Inthe old Articles of Confederation, no 
| obstacles were interposed. The Ordinance of 1787 


He argued that Congress had not, under the Con- 


| bibit Slavery from any State. He denied that 
| peace had followed that Compromise, though the 


For the last twenty years it had been 
came down from his place to declarea war of Abo- 

litionism here. The gentleman from Ohio once had 
the temerity to offer a resolution here, declaring | 








Mr. Giddings. 


Will the gentleman 
Mr. Smith. 


I can lose notime. The gentleman | 


this House. 
a Giddings. And my constituents sent me 
ack. 
Mr. Smith. 
two thousand. 
Mr. Giddings. By an increased majority. 
Mr. Smith. He hud been elected by a majority 
of three or four thousand, and 
Mr. Giddings. And was returned by a larger 
majority. 
Mr. Smith. Well, he came hack, and asked this | 
House to permit him to take his place here. 
Mr. Giddings. Did the gentleman assert that? 
Mr. Smith. He did 
Mr. Giddings. Never. I never asked anything. 
Mr. Smith. Then his colleague asked it for 
him ; and 
Mr. Giddings. Oh! {waving his hand.] 
Mr. Smith resumed, and proceeded to review the 
history of the country, to show that a contest had 


| will remember a resolution that sent him out of 


Yes, by a majority diminished by 




















and that the North had never submitted to any ar- 
rangement. 


In the House of Representatives on Friday last— 


Mr. Groprncs rose to a personal explanation, 
This was the signal for the gentlemen to crowd 
around him. After having accused Mr. Smith of 
unmitigated misrepresentation concerning John 
Quincy Adams, he defended the character of the 
deceased statesman, saying his fame was beyond 
the puny arm of his assailant. He then proceeded 
to reply to the following expression used by Mr. 
Smith uttered yesterday : ‘ Who does not know the 
gentlemen from Ohio, when I was in Congress) 
some years ago, offered a resolution, in effect as-| 
serting slaves have the right to slay the wives and | 
children of their masters! For this the gentleman 


stituents; but, after having been returned, was 
afraid to continue his experiments.’ It would he 
recollected that in 1842, during the administration 
of John Tyler, a demand was made by this govern- 
ment for compensation in dollars and cents for 
blood, muscles, bones and nerves, of certain per- 
sons on the * Creole,’ which sailed from Richmond 
for New Orleans, but which was driven by stress of 
weather into a British port, where the slaves were 
liberated. Seeing that an attempt was made to én- 
volve this government in the traffic in human flesh | 
which is held in detestation in the North, he offer- 
ed resolutions, the gist of which was that slaves, 
when taken without the jurisdiction of slave laws, 
became free under a law of nature, and have a 
right to assert their freedom wherever they may 

There is not a State, the courts of which have 
not proclaimed this doctrine. It was so in Louisi- 
ana 


Mr: Perkins (La.) said such was the practical 
decision under the Louisiana law, but since the 
abolition excitement commenced,the law is entirely 
the reverse of this. 

_ Mr. Grppives replied it did not matter, the prin- 
ciple stands, and he could prove this by going back 
to decisions for hundreds of years. It was for as- 
serting this principle that he was censured by the 
House, not because what he had asserted was un- 
true. 

Mr. Perxrns said the decision in Louisiana was 
not to the effect of the gentleman’s resolutions. — It 
was, that aslave being voluntarily carried into # 
free Stute, the owner Tost all power over him. 

Mr. Gipprxcs—The gentleman is mistaken, I 
understand better than he does. A girl was freed 
by being taken to France. 

Mr. Perxins—That is a free State. 

Mr. Gippincs—No ; itis an Empire. (Laughter.) 
He then refuted the charge of Mr. Smith, that after 
receiving the rebuke of the House, he was returned 
by a diminished majority, and said the gentleman 
had forgotten his place. He was not on a planta- 
tion here, with whip in hand, flourishing it over 
the shoulders of slaves. His (Giddings’) constitu- 
ents had endorsed him for twenty years. Of the 
two hundred and twenty members at the commence- 
ment of that period, only he was a spared mona- 
ment. The gentleman rene Virginia at the end of 
the Congress that passed the censure, disappeared, 
and after ten years’ repose, had been thrown up by 
the political storm of 1852, bright as ever, and he 
was now whipper-in of the administration (laugh- 
ter,) with jockey cap and in full dress and spurs, 
he undertakes to drive every man right up to the 


bait, saying ‘ going it.’ (Kenewed laughter.) He 
vindicated himself from the charge that he had 
failed to repeat his experiments, quoting from 
former s to show that, during every Con- 
gress he had not relaxed in his fear abolition 


expression. He challenged Mr. Smith to maintain 
his position, and said that the gentleman had fabri- 
cated misrepresentations out of bis sterile brain, 
and had plunged in the mire of falsehood. 





learned from association with gentley 
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MAY 5, 


Mr. Taytor (Tenn.) wished t 


: P . 0 ask the a. 
gyeriion. He believed in the freedom x chair, 9 
t was taught to believe, in a deliheratinn fe 

ative ke» 


this sort, they were governed b 
Was the gentleman in order ? 
on.) 
Mr. Gipptves said he had nothine to 
might stand here till to-morrow, and he as 
command language to reach the gr 
Virginia. 

Mr. Smith obtained general consent t 
The crowd around Mr. Giddings now «) starr 
immediate vicinity of Mr. Smith—much fee t 
during this moving process. Quict at ‘rg 
restored, ie. 

Mr. Surrn said, the gentleman from Obj, ;,., 
hausted the vocabulary of vulgarity, and h Fir 
that his tirade of defamation and ‘sean)o) 


. Top 
(Cries of 20 on 


y. ¥ 
+ Could | 
*Ntieman ¢ 


ral Wag % 
nen \ 
free negroes. _ Having repeated what ho h 
yesterday, he remarked he had referred - ~~ 
, Adams and Mr. Giddings as illustratinn, —¢ 
abolition spirit, and had no occasion op dos’ Me 
misrepresent them. Parliamentary coups. 
quired him to say ‘ the honorable gonthon, Te 
he meant in using this term to refer to ¢) 
from Ohio. As to John Quincy Adams } 
clared in debate on the 22d of February. ya, 
‘ Let abolition come, even at the expense of t 
tire slaveholding section of this Union. qT 


Ot wit 


Man,’ } 


12 Memb, 


Way 
The sentiment finds a response only in the 
of the member from Ohio, who, though prof 

g Ofessin, 


¥ Of & cowyer 


8p 


ly fiend, when the member, the House |) ves 
sured him, was about to go home, he went Fi dota 
bidding the members good bye. He offerad » 
hand, when [ said, I shake no hands with you .. 
Just as you please, he replied. That's tho y.. 
treated him, and that’s the way the m¢ * 
erally should have treated him. Mr. Smith .y. 
red to his own retirement for ten years, saying 
had not sought a seat in Congress, and that ¥ 
out any solicitation on his part whatever, he «., 
elected Governor of Virginia. Referring to the .. 
noxious resolutions which Mr. Giddings offie, 
twelve years ago, he said that Horace Everett fp. 
Vermont, asked to be excused from voting on thon 
and expressed his deep abhorrence of the firehpy 
which Mad thus been thrust on the House. Who, 
the member from Ohio could act to provoke « 
condemnation from a man engaged in tho e, 
common cause, what must have been the days, 
tion of the conduct of the member from Ohio, y ; 
amid the howling storm which his foul and gp, 
cious conduct proyoked, withdrew his resolutiyge: 
He went home to get the rebuke of his people, 
to get double mileage. It was supposed that \ 
obtained it, of course. No moral force could ps 
strain him from it. He comes from a guar 
where all the money got in that way is a coe 
gain. (Laughter.) But the House was not satis 
fied with the cowardly retreat of the mem! 
They passed a resolation, saying that the resoly. 
tions of Mr. Giddings justified rapine and munly 
and that he deserved not only the censure of th 
country, but of that body in particular. }; 
Smith alluded to other proceedings in this conne. 
tion, and quoted from Mr. Gidding’s last speoeh, 
show that he justifies bloodshed in behalf of; 
slave, and in conclusion said, I believe in my wy 
that slavery is neither a moral, social, or politio 
evil. I believe the white race is elevated hy ¢ 
institution, and that it is necessary to the nog 
to make use of him. I believe that it is God's ip. 
stitution. Has there ever been a prosperous nati 
without slavery? If we get young men from t 
North before they are spoiled, we make men 
them. ‘Thie institution acts like a charm o 
negroes ; many of them are worthy of ¢ 
and respect. We have black family serva 
put to blush white servants. They are valueless 
the moment you knock the shackles off. .1 can fa- 
vorably contrast the well raised slave of the Sout! 
with the free negro of the North. Free a wel 
raised slave, and nine chances out of ten that } 
will become a vagabond. I would say to gentl:. 
men, spare us from language eloquent and polished 
like that of the member from Ohio. Let not this 
hall be again disgraced by such remarks as © 
have heard to-day. I appeal to Northern gentle 
men, in the name of God and our common 
try to give us our equal rights, and they shal! neve 
hear a word of complaint from us. 
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EXTRA-BILLY SMITH. 
{Correspondence of the Philadelphia Daily Register] 


Wasuinerton, April 27, 


Mr. Smith, of Virginia, made a speech in the 
House to-day in support of the Nebraska bill. This 
is ‘ Extra-Billy Smith,’ who in Jackson's or Vas 
Buren’s day, unburthened the Treasury of a snug 
little sum, for extra mail service, and hence acquit 


ed a title of which he will never be deprived. tte 
is also the Ex-Governor Smith, whose gubernate- 
rial recommendation of the banishment of free n- 
groes from that State, excited the indignation of 
every humane American, some five or six years 
ago. , 

Mr. Smith’s attack apon Mr. Gididings, to-day, 
was unfortunate for himself. He was floored apa 
each of his three allegations so completely that any 
man with an ordinary share of becoming modesty 
would have been overwhelmed with confusion. He 
rallied, however, but, in turning his advance apt 
Mr. Callom and the National Intelligencer, he was 
not more successful. 

But Mr. Smith has great persistence, and t 
cunning of the fox ; and, reserving his grand efit 
for an attack on Mr, Benton, he made it, and, /" 
the moment, with much more apparent effect. 1 
Union had yesterday supplied him with certain ex 
tracts from a speech of Mr. Benton, which, in is 
lated extracts, is capable of being interpreted 
construed by Mr. Smith. [ will not at present at 
tempt any particularity about this matter, for 10) 
ponies that before your readers shall peruse my 
etter, the telegraphic wires will have placed‘ 0 
Ingot’ in his true position. 








STATUE TO DANIEL WEBSTER! 


ta” Last Saturday, the Massachusetts Senate posse 
resolves appropriating $10,000 to build a monnmen® 
statue to Daniel Webster. There were only four ‘ts 
against it—Alvord, Field, Holland, Wilbur—while eve) 
Whig present voted for the resolves. Moses Bar— 
Kimball dodged ; or, as the Boston Courier expres 
it, ‘absented himself upon thisoccasion.’ ‘There is JO" 
as much propriety in voting a statue to Stephen Arse" 
Douglas, by anti-slavery men, as there is in voting *" 
to Daniel Webster. A thousand Douglases, in 4 the 
sand years, could not accomplish one tithe the ame 
for the Slave Interest, which Daniel Webster did in © 
short years. The recording pen above wil! hold Dan 
Webster responsible, not only for the conversion of t* 
mighty heritage of freedom into a vast hunting grou"" 
and its freemen into yelping bloodhounds on the 
of their human prey, but for all the desolating con® 
quences which shall result to hamanity in the pass 
of the Nebraska bill. It was he who initiated the} 
which gave life to that last damning Slave plot. It ~ 
his gigantic efforts which concentrated public «(iu® 
upon and paralyzed the strength of the movement Wo 
might have defeated the Comprowises. It was his “ 
snaring sophistry which lulled the public distrust, 
drugged the-public conscience as with an opiate. B 
was he who prostituted the Church, and forced her ® 
endorse his sneers against God’s Higher Law. | > 
his success in debauching and betraying the North *'‘ 
has tempted Stephen Arnold Douglas to imitate 2: 
It was his treachery that confirmed Southern I 
that all Northern men are hypocrites, and woul!’ 
traitors. And now, for Massachusetts, when there” 
reason every hour to fear the pasenge of the \ bras 
bill—for a Massachusetts Legislature to vote boners” 
him who did more than any mah, living oF dead, © 
pave the way for it, will be simply an incflacealle “* 
grace and shame.—Greylock Sentinel. 





The Webster Monument.<The project © 
appropriating ten thousand dollars of the people's mer 
to erect a statue to Daniel Webster, was killed — ‘i 
day in the House. After passing through the Se’ 4 
by a party vote, the dominant party began to * heit 
gathering storm of popular indignation, which _— 
monument project would bring down upon their — 
They dare not meet the people on the issue. They ge’ 
fore, after allowing some of the * enthusiastic, es ~ 
far-seeing’ men of the party to commit then selves * 
making speeches in favor of the monument, the ay 
er men found they could not bring all the Whigs sts, 
the mark, and suddenly backed down, and put i" 
ter at rest on the table. The speeches of Messt®. sible. 
Thayer, Warren, and Frye, were able and yon a 
They told with great effect upon the eandid and Pree the 
members of the House, and convinced the authors Ss 
project that it would be imprudent for them to foes 
the responsibility of anewering these arguments pager 
the people. The people of the Commonwealth wed 
joice that the Webster monument scheme is reJé 
Commonwealth. 
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BOSTON, MAY 5, 1854. 


ANNIVERSARY 
or THE 


ITI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


ENTIETH 


1 & 


amERICAN A? 





. aoetversary of the American Anti-| 

— a - mn" ld in the City of New York, | 

Siavery Soe. cHAPIN’S CHURCH, in Broadway, | 

—_ nce Streets, on WEDNESDAY, | 

tard at Wovelock, A. M. 

M veil pA be addressed by Rev. Witrram | 
p } tev, Tuzopore PARKER 
H “Or serps, Esq, of Boston ; Miss Lucy 

. apn » the | kfield ; and Rowert Porvis, Esq., | 


tings for Business and Dis- 

t to be procured,) on the eve- 

we the public Anniversary, and on the suc- 

Be cpspAY and FRIDAY, May 11th and 12th. | 

"fiends of the Society, far and 
ted t 

it vive us the benefit of their counsel 


be present at the public 


juent meetings. The con- 
in relation to the Anti-Slavery 


ont, for the consideration of the So- 
vest importance, affecting its 
. large attendance is desirable. 


wi. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 


2m 


NEW YORK ANNIVERSARY. 

e Twenticth Anniversary of 
Slavery S ty will commence in 
k, and be continued 
t, in Hope Chapel, 
1y forenoon will 
Theodore Parker, Robert 
1 Wendell Phillips. 


and we anticipate a 


Bien I Stone, ar 


, re ssuch as the present na- 
equires Let all get to it who can, for 
. tich should receive an unwonted 
the presence and 


Ihe opening of the Cryst ul Pal- 


self-sacrificing ef- 
illiant auspices, we hope may furnish 
nducement for persons ata distance to 
it time 
—_— 
PORTRAIT OP MR. GARRISON. 
Wrenn C. Newt, of this city, has just had exe- 
( , a likeness of Mr. 
that recently issued of Mr. Sumner. 


ag 
Garrison, in 
yt only is ita fine work of art, 
t likeness—giving one of Mr. 


( t ex ns, and such a head as his best friends 


to point his severest critics to, and 
s the great Anti-Slavery Pioneer.’ \ 
t it is so good, Mr. Nett might send 


, and claim the five thousand dollars still 
that State for Garrison’s head. To giveit a 
ter circulation, and also to secure the 

f the very poor likenesses of Mr. G. ex- 
the low price of one dollar—only half 
rged for the portrait of Mr. Sumner, Persons 
will have an opportunity of obtaining it at 

M inniversaries, here and in New York. At 


wt le 
s for sal 


at the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 
W. P. 
—_ 

Speren or Taomas H. Benton. To the exclusion of 
es, we lay before our readers the speech of 
st the Nebraska Bill, delivered 
the U. S. House of Representatives on the 25th ult, 
is all the character f its distinguished author 
iness and terseness of expression, biting sarcasm, 
mpt for political tr ksters, and a manly adher- 
e Missouri Compromise. 


ind mortal thrust 


It is full of sharp 
, and has made a great flut- 
camp of the Administration. True, there 
things in it not to be admitted, for one mo- 
t indicates no sympathy with the anti-slavery 
opposition to the Nebraska Bill is, first, 
ich of faith, and, next, that it will cre- 
tation adverse to the slave system ; still, its ten- 
n the right direction, and it gives a stag- 

w to the Douglas perfidy. The speech, ac- 

» the Journal of Commerce, was not fully 
twhen Mr. Benton’s time expired. It admin- 
ly and potent rebuke on the score of Exec- 
rence with Congressional freedom of action. 


nee 


1 or Gerrit Situ. We have been looking, 
nterest, for the speech of Mr. Smith, made 

U.S. House of Representatives against the Ne- 

1, and have now received it, but not in season 
examine it before our paper goes to press. | 

It Ipies re than seventeen columns of the Vution- 
ently, the greater portion of it was 
hour rule, 


inder the one Its great | 


t our publishing it entire, but we 


pious extracts, so that our readers may | 

y its boldness *and fidelity. | 

— 

Russtan Czar. Of all living despots, no one | 


wge and formidable a shadow, or so threatens | 
rties the world, as Nicholas I. As he is} 
Lane Y + , | 
Sout kindling the flames of war throughout Eu-| 
} fell d iene » »} . ? _ | 
us fell designs on Turkey, all eyes are eagerly 


1 to liim to sean his projects, measure his resour- | 
nosticate what are to be the consequences | 
tremendous issue. On our last page may be 
+ Psychometrieal Examination of the Character | 
Czar, by Axnprew Jackson Davis, which im-| 
sas remarkably graphic, and will prove speci- 
tat the present time. It appeared some 
in the New York Reformer. 


—_— 


terestin 


New York [xperexpent. No exchange paper 


t is so irregular as the ‘ Independent.’ We 
‘copy only once in the course of several weelts ;| 
» We sent our paper regularly for several | 
thout receiving a single number in return. | 
ge is not desired, so be it—we can make 
‘Independent’ of it, much as we wish to! 
otherwise, let the reciprocity be honorably 
observed a 
¥ : ; } 
~ |S Several months since we received a copy of the | 
tian Press. 


tall that time. 


Our paper has been rez- 
Are we to understand by this! 

‘wt an exchange is not desired by Mr. Boyn-! 
s he come to the pious conclusion that it would | 
7 to receive our * infidel’ paper at his office, as | 
* Would to appear on the same platform with us at an | 


. — Ter ‘onve +) ; } ; 
svery Convention—or is it an oversight ? | 
: — —=_- — —___-_ 
© Dirrerence. If any American wishes to learn | 
| 


y different is the treatment awarded to an ac- 
l and educated colored gentleman, as between | 
country and England, we advise him to read the! 
fsundry meetings held abroad by Prof. W G.| 
formerly of McGrawville College.) which we! 
copied on our first page from the English jour-| 
It will be seen with what readiness the Mayors of 
sities presided, how promptly the most respecta-| 

: igenigitizens took part in the proceedings, 
‘Sew uniformly Prof. A was received with the warm- 
‘st sympathy and heartiest applause. An exile from 
, 8 native land, though qualified for high sta-| 
0S of usefulness, we rejoice that he meets with so 
_ 8 & reception abroad, and is able practically to! 
“ae the truth, that colorphobia is unknown across | 


te, being the product exciusively of Ameri-/| 
“very, 





tee Atlan 


| lieve that the moon was a green cheese, that they could 








Spimrr Mawtrestations Examinep axp EXxpiarnen. 
Judge Edmonds refuted. Or, an Exposition of the 
Involuntary Powers and Instincts of the Human 
Mind. By Joun Bover Dops. New York: Pub- 
lished by Dewitt & Davenport. 1854. pp. 252. 

Here is another attempt to find a satisfactory solu- 
tion of those extraordinary ‘* Manifestations’ which are 
matters of daily occurrence in all parts of this country, 
in England, and on the Continent of Europe, in some 
form or other ; which have to this hour defied any sci- 
entific explanation ; and which are sincerely believed, 
by a great multitude of intelligent and upright persons, 
to have a purely spiritual origin, and to farnish de- 
monstrative evidence of the immortality of the soul. 

Mr. Dods was formerly 2 Universalist preacher, but for 

several years past, he has travelled extensively in the 

the United States as a lecturer on Electrical Psycholo- 
gy, experimenting in public as well as in private on 
persons of an impressible temperament, and astounding 
his audiences by his absolute control of the minds of 
those on whom he has operated, so as to make them be- 


see what was not to be seen, and a thousand other 
marvels, the record of which may be found in the pres- 
ent work. 

The spirit of this treatise is, on the whole, courteous, 
dispassionate and candid, though occasionally it degen- 
erates into ridicule and denunciation quite incompati- 
ble with its admissions as to the honesty of the mediums 
generally, and the reality of the phenomena declared 
to have taken place, and also with the theory of the au- 
thor as to the so-called manifestations. Mr. Dods says 
of this strange outpouring that ‘ it is not a humbug, 
sustained by collusion, deception, or trick, but the effect 
of a rational cause.” Of the mediums (with exception- 
al cases, of course) he says, ‘I am perfectly satisfied 
that they are honest. . . . They are by no means en- 
tirely among the ignorant and obscure, but pervade all 
ranks of society. There are rapping and writing me- 
diums among the judges of our courts—among those 
who hold high stations in the community — among 


church members, male and female, and even among 


in the air, without the intervention of human hands or 
physical aid, and I am a firm believer that spirits are 
here, and that I can communeqith the sainted spirits 
of my departed father and mother.’ But, in that case, 
it would only be necessary to apply to him the argu- 
mentum ad hominem, and prondunce him laboring 
under an optical delusion ! 

Though Mr. Dods has no faith whatever in the mod- 
ern spiritual manifestations, which are far better au- 
thenticated than any in past ages, because the witnesses 
are living, and confessedly intelligent and of unim- 
peachable veracity, yet he gives entire credence to all 
that is recorded of them in the Scriptures ; though his 
‘involuntary power” theory is just as applicable in the 
one case as in theother. The man of science here gives 
place to the priest and the theologian. 

Mr. Dods’ refutation of Reichenbach’s Odic-force 
theory strikes us as very plausible, if not conclusive. 
We commend his book to all interested in this subject. 





LETTER FROM REV. J. W. LOGUEN. 

Syracvss, April 28, 1854. 
My Dear Frienp—I want you to set me down as a 
Liberator man. Whether you will call me so or not, I 
am with you in heart. I may not be in hands and head 
—for my hands will fight a slaveholder—which I sup- 
pose Tur Liserator or some of its good friends would 
not do. But I do not say but they are doing more good 
in their way than I am in mine. I ama fugitive 
slave, and you know that we have strange notions about 
many things. But, notwithstanding, I will love Tue 
Liperator and its noble editor, Wu. Luoyp Garrison, 
because he has been for many years a standing and true 
friend to my poor people in slavory. His name is now 
known and loved by them even in the slave pens of the 
South. So let the name of Wm. Luoyp Garrison be 
borne on every breeze, until the chain shall be knocked 

off of the last slave ! 

I am, yours for liberty, 


J. W. LOGUEN. 


(oF This tribute from ‘a fugitive slave,’ in the per- 
son of our esteemed friend Loauen, is of course very 
gratifying to us. ‘ A true friend ’ to the colored popu- 





ministers of the gospel.” As to the supposition of many, 
that the believers in this spiritual intercourse are con-} 
dined to the low and ignorant classes of society, and is} 
therefore unworthy of serious consideration, Mr. Dods} 
pertinently says that ‘this is no objection to its truth, | 
because it was the same with regard to the disciples 
and followers of our Savior, in the days of his personal | 
ministry on earth*—and he candidly adds, that ‘it 
embraces an.ung its advocates many of the best intel- 
lects in our country, and those, too, who have drunk | 
deep at the fountains of science 
finest talents of the land, but those, also, whose mora) | 


; not only some of the} 


| 
not only thousands of professing} 


and religious reputation is unsuspected, and spotless 
beyond reproach ; 
Christians of all sects on earth, but many ministers of} 
the gospel, and of every denomination under heaven ; 
men who stand in the council-chamber, at the bar, and | 
the altar.’ 


This is to be equally just and truthful. { 
Now for the solution of this great mystery, and the 


removal of this unparalleled hallucination of mind! It 
is summed up by Mr. Dods, confidently and summarily, | 
thus :—‘ I now say, that all the so-called spirit mani-| 
festations are produced by the involuntary powers of| 
the human mind, through the nervous force of those | 
persons only, who are either in the electro-psychologi- | 
cal state, or in the mesmeric state, or in an entire or| 
partially cataleptic-state—these three. All my argu- 
ments centre here, and hinge on the involuntary pow- 
ers of the mind.’ | 
: | 


ions ; but not to our satisfaction, though we] 


cites many interesting facts and makes many ingenious 
supposit 


are far from « partisan state of mind on this subject. 


Here we beg leave to say, that what detracts greatly | 
from the value of his book is, that it is characterized | 
quite as much by a sectarian and theological bias, as jt | 
is by a scientific and philosophical spirit ; nay, so man-| 
ifestly strong is the former, that it seems to make the| 
whole matter a foregone conclusion in the mind of the 
anthor, as to its physical origin. He is greatly con- 
cerned lest the Bible shall be brought into disrepute 3] 
he is ‘ sensible that many of the ministers of the gospel 
feel and deeply realize the dangers that are thickened | 
around their dearest religious interests, but do not) 
know what to do to avert the gathering storm *—the | 
storm produced by the involuntary powers of the mind !| 
How very alarming! He * most sincerely and earnest-| 
ly advises all rapping and writing mediums to abandon | 
their present si//y and foolish enterprise, before they | 
are irrecoverably lost and confirmed in the jerk ’—) 
though in his ‘seven preceding lectures,’ he ‘fully 
sustains the sincerity and honesty of all true mediums, | 
and the advocates of the spirit manifestations,’ and | 
therefore it ‘ ill-becomes him, or any other man, to de-| 
nounce them, merely because they cannot see with his} 
eyes nor understand with his intellect.’ This is not | 
Again—he sees no use in| 
these manifestations ‘ but to drive men to insanity, to| 


very coherent or logical. 


suicide, to disturb the repose of society, to break the) 
charm of peace in many a happy family, to bereave | 
husbands of their companions, to make wives widows, | 
How it happens that) 
‘ the involuntary powers of the haman mind’ are so} 


children orphans,’ Xc. &e. !! 


prone to infidelity on the one hand, and to anarchy and | 
outrage on the other, especially in such estimable per-| 
sons as the mediums and believers are admitted to be—} 
clergymen, church membefs, lawyers, physicians, legis- 
lators and the like—Mr. Dods has neglected or forgotten | 
to explain. If they will operate, nolens volens,—now | 
rapping, then tipping, now writing, then speaking, | 
now personating the dead, then creating an optical il-| 
lusion,—pray, whois to blame? And if they can doall) 
these things—if they have done all the phenomena re-| 
corded for the last five years in this line—pray, how] 
could we believe, even though one should rige from the 
dead ? 

Mr. Dods has more than two strings to his bow, and/| 
is very expert in the use of it. Sometimes he attempts| 
to explain how the various rappings, tippings, liftings, | 
&e., are made: anon, the mediums and believers are} 
honestly self-deceived, and neither see nor hear any/ 
thing—only they think that they do! They are all in) 
a mesmeric state! And, reader, ‘you will please to| 
bear in mind, that a person often passes into the mes-| 
meric state instantly, and just as suddenly passes out} 
of it, without being conscious in himself of any transi-| 
tion from one state to the other’—a very convenient) 
explanation, certainly. j 

Sometimes, however, a table is lifted, and no mis-| 
take! How? Thus, we are told :—‘ The millions of, 
pores in the table are filled with electro-magnetism 
from human brains, so that with the slightest united 
effurt from the fingers of the surrounding circle, it can 
be raised as high as their heads, but no higher.” Now, 
it is ovly last week that we were assured, by as reliable 
witnesses as ever testified in a court, that the dining- 
table at which we sat had been taken from the floor to 
the wall, by an invisible power purporting to be spirit- 
ual, in the presence of the family, without any person 
touching it. Mr. Dods says, that ‘no man ever rose 
to the ceiling, as some have stated, without being in 
contact with haman hands.’ But whose word is to be 
taken—Mr. Dods, or the witnesses, in such cases? 

Will he reply, that it was only so in appearance, as 
persons in a mesmeric state can be made to see, and 
hear, and taste, and handle many things, falsely, as 
though they were realities? Yes, he says, ‘1 believe 
that persons have seen apparently a table rise from the 
floor to the ceiling, but they were in the electro-psycho- 
logical state, and I have prodtced that impression upon 
hundreds, yet the table never stirred from the spot 
where it stood.’ Then, why does he ask for any fur- 
ther evidence, aud promise to be a believer, if it be 
granted? His theory of self-deception is as applicable 
to himselfias to others. Yet he says, ‘Let mediums 
step into a room, and not touch the table at all, and 
then cause it to be tipped, raised, or moved, and their 
work isdone. For one, Jam a@ convert, and will un- 
flinchingly face a sneering and scoffing world.” He 


| ever to remain. 


| possible. 





says, further, ‘ Let me sed a piece of metal suspended 


lation of this country, whether bond or free, we trust 
We are not surprised that Mr. Lo- 
cuen, edacated as hé has been, is unable to‘accept the 
doctrine of non-resistance, while hourly in danger of 
being seized by prowling slave-hunters, and carried 
back to the South ; but he will yet realize the truth, 
we hope, that it is solely because of war and violence 
that slavery exists; because the slaveholders and slave- 
hunters are not non-resistants, that they can hold and 
hunt slaves; and because there are so few disposed to 
return good for evil, that injustice and oppression are 
so universal. The principle which disarms the slave, 
at the sume moment disarms his master also, and there- 
fore renders the enslavement of any human being im- 
But while men claim the right to kill their 
fellow-men at discretion, to subserve their own inter- 


ests or protect their own rights, the spirit of usurpa- 


tion will continue to prevail in the world. Rely upon 
it, the philosophy of Jesus, in regard to the treatment 
of enemies, as taught and exemplified by him, is divine- 
ly adapted to all exigencies, and effectual to the over- 
throw of all forms of oppression. In comparison with 
‘ Uncle Tom,’ for real moral grandeur of character and 


| the spirit of unconquerable goodness, how low is the 


plane on which they stand who believe in the war prin- 
ciple! Such are our views—but, ‘Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind,’ and true to his own 
convictions of duty.—Ed. Lib. 

B Pee eee 

NORFOLK COUNTY A. 8. SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the Norfolk County Anti- 
Slavery Society was held in Stoughton on Thursday, 
the 27th ult. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 o'clock, P. M., 
by the President, Epmexp Quincy, of Dedham, A 
Committee on Nominations was appointed by the Presi- 
dent, which made the following report of officers for the 
ensuing year :— 

President—Epmuunp Quiycy, of Dedham. 

Vice Presidents—Richard Clap, Dorebester ; Sam- 
uel Philbrick, Brookline ; Increase S, Smith, Dorches- 
ter ; Samuel A. W. Parker, Stoughton ; Abner Belcher, 
Wrentham ; Edwin Thompson, East Walpole ; Albert 
H. Chase, Canton. 

Corresponding 
Brookline. 

Recording Secretary—Anne W. Weston, Weymouth. 

Treasurer—Cornelius Cowing, West Roxbury. 

Counsellors—Elias Richards, Weymouth ; William 
P. Atkinson, Brookline ; Lawson D. Gray, Walpole ; 
Veranus Wentworth, Stoughton ; Franklin Williams, 
Roxbury ; William Dunbar, Canton ; Ellis Allen, Med- 
field; John C. Wyman, Dedham. 

The report was adopted. 

The audience was addressed, during the afternoon, 
by Edmund Quiney, W. L. Garrison, Mrs. Brown, and 
Wendell Phillips, in a very able manner. 

At a little past 5 o’clock, the meeting adjourned un- 
til 7, P. M. 

Evening Session. Mrs. Catharine 8. Brown opened 
the evening session by a song. 

Messrs. Garrison and Phillips'then addressed an au- 
dience as large as the house could contain, with much 
earnestness, zeal and eloquence. It was an occasion of 
deep and absorbing interest, not soon to be forgotten. 

S. A. W. PARKER, Jr., Sec. pro tem. 


Secretary — William I. Bowditch, 





(ar A notice of Miss Leslie’s New Cook Book, and 
also of ‘The Beggars of Bagdad,’ by Paul Creyton, 
—Despotism in America, by Richard Hildreth, and 
Voices of the Dead, by the Rev. John Cumming, D. D., 
will be given in our next number. 





Ward Acquitted.—& telegraph despatch, in 
another column, says the trial of Ward, in Kentucky, 
for the murder of Mr. Butler, has resulted in his acqutt- 
tal. Such a result in this case is equivalent to licensing 
all ‘gentlemen of property and standing’ in that State 
to kill whomsoever they please. The Courts will acquit 
them, unless they take to murdering men of their own 
class. If Butler had killed Ward, he would have been 
hung without mercy. The result of this trial is disgrace- 
ful to the State, and indicates its administration of 
justice is a farce. Never was there a more cold-blooded 
and raseally murder than that of Butler by Ward, who 
went to the school-house armed with pistols on purpose 
to assail him. Having entered the school room, there, 
in the presence of the children, he insulted Butler, and 
deliberately shot him down. Batler had givershim no 

rovocation. This malignant and savage scoundrel has 
been tried in Kentucky for this murder, and acguiited ! ! 
God save the Commonwealth of Kentucky, for it needs 
saving !— Commonwealth. 


Col. Benton’s Speech.— The Tribune says: 
‘ How effective this speech was considered by the House 
may be inferred from the refusal of the leading cham- 
pions of the slavery propaganda on its floor to allow the 
distinguished Representative the courtesy usual on such 
occasions, of concluding his remarks, though the heur 
to which speeches are usually limited had expired. 
This refusal needs no comment ; it will be appreciated 
by the public as it deserves. 


{= The editor of the Hartford Republican, 
being at Washington, and having looked in upon the 
Senators, says—‘ We scarcely ever saw such a contrast 
as Charies Sumner and Pettitt of Indiana present each 
day in the Senate. The first has the look and the man- 
ner of a great and true man ; the latter is a beast—a 
short, round, Western pig.’ He says also, ‘ Douglas 
drinks hard,’ and looks ‘ pale, care-worn, and heart- 
sick.’ 


Melancholy Catastrophe.—Last weck, four- 
teen firemen lost their lives by the falling of the walls 
of a lofty building, by fire, near the Park in New York. 
Eight men are still alive who were badly injured, and 
some thirty or more received wounds and bruises. At 
a special meeting of the City Council, fifteen hundred 
dollars were appropriated to pay the expenses of the 
funerals of the deceased firemen, and a joint commit- 


‘tee was appointed to confer with the foremen and rep- 


resentativesof the fire rtment, and tender the use 
of the City Hall for the obsequies. The flags on the 
City Hall and on other public buildings, the hotels, 
&ec., were at half-miast, in token of public sorrow, 
This melanchely catastrophe has ealled attention anew 


to the frail construction of New York buildings, and} 


much excitement prevails among the firemen and a 





arge portion of the community. 


3" C. C. Burleigh, since the close of the 
Cjucinnati Convencion, has gone to Wisconsin to 
several weeks, passing through and lecturing in Indi- 
ana and Illincis, on his way. e of Wisconsin 
are just now wide awake to the subject of slavery, and 
we doubt not they will give him a weleome worthy 
their free spirit. That State is now a most promising 
field for anti-slavery labor. It is a field truly white to 
the harvest. 


= A colored man, named George R. Rob- 
erts, over seventy years of age, a well-known resident 
ef Baltimore, is on a visit to Washington, in quest of a 
nsion for services rendered during the last war with 


ngland. He was a privateer, and served with Capt. |~ 


Boyle, who blockaded the ports of Great Britain with a 
little brig! He was taken prisoner, carried to Jamai- 
ca, and, with half a dozen others, barely escaped the 
honors of ‘ yard-arm promotion.’ 


Emancipation of Slaves in Venezuela.— 
In relation to the recent emancipation of slaves in Ven- 
ezuela, it is stated that there are only about 10,000, 
the greater part of them being old. Their average 
value will not exceed $200, which gives a total of two 
million dollars, The proposition of the President for 
the abolition of slavery was received by Congress with 
acclamations, as he himself had set the example by free- 
ing all his own slaves. They resolved upon such a 
method of indemnifying the slave-owners, that in three 
years all their claims will be satisfied. 


A New City.—The inhabitants of Fall River 
voted lately on the question of adopting the city charter 
recently granted by the Legislature. Whole number 
of votes*thrown, 776; in favor of accepting, 528 ; 
against it, 247. It was thus accepted by a large ma- 
jority, and adds the thirteenth city to our State. 


E Twenty-one German country girls, from 
fourteen to seventeen years old, were lately taken from 
a steamer on the Rhine, which they were descending in 
company with three men, who were taking them to New 
York to be placed in houses of ill-fame. They were 
sent to their homes, and two of the men were arrested. 


Wrecks on the Coast of Great Britain.— 
The official report on this subject states that, as far as 
can be ascertained, nearly 800 wrecks, with the loss of 
about 870 lives, occurred on the coasts and within the 
seas of the United Kingdom in the year 1853. 

In the terrible gale of January, 1854, 257 wrecks oc- 
curred on the coast, with the loss of 486 lives. In the 
year 1852, the total number of wrecks was 1100, and} 
the loss of life upwards of 900. 


&& The Washington correspondent of the 
New York Express says—* The spetth of Mr. Harris, 
a Mississippi Democrat, against the Nebraska bill, stag- 
gers the supporters of that measure. The speech was) 
humorous and witty toa high degree, and completely 
Aestroyed the effect of the speech of Mr. Phillips, which 
preceded it.’ 


2" The ship Tonawanda, which arrived at 
Philadelphia, from Liverpool, recently, had about fifty 
deaths on bcard during the voyage, of a disease resem- 
bling cholera. The ship Blanche, arrived at St. John, 
N. b., from Liverpool, had thirty-five deaths on board, 
of cholera and diarrhoea. 


Town consumed by Fire-—The town of War- 
rington, Georgia, was nearly consumed by fire on the 
28d ult. All the business houses were burned. Loss, 
$1,200,000. 


=" Delia Webster was tried, a fortnight 
since, in Trimble county, Ky., on a charge of abduct- 
ing slaves, and acquitted, there being no particle of 
evidence against her. 


t= About thirty negroes came down on the 
Frankfort train yesterday from Lexington. They are 
on their way to Liberia, and were emancipated by par- 
ties in Fayette. The railroad companies carried them 
free of charge.—Louisville Journal, 20th ult. 


[= James Montgomery, the Sheffield poet, 
now in his 82d year, is editing a volume of Miscella- 
nies. 


€2= The number of members of Parliament 
who are going out in the expedition to the East, to take 
part in the war, is fourteen or fifteen. 


«= There are ten or twelve frightful cases of 
lip, tongue and face cancer in the London Cancer Hos- 
pital, all resulting from excessive smoking. 


The Execution of Clough.— Clough was 


vung at Taunton, on the morning of Apri! 28th, in the 


iil yard, in the presence of about fifty persons, at five | - 


ninutes past 11 o’clock. He met his fate with the 
nost perfect composure and coolness. 


Heavy Verdict.—On Wednesday of last 
veek, in the Supreme Court at Boston, Mrs. Sarah 
shaw, of Needham, recovered a verdict of $15,087 50 
igainst the Boston and Worcester Railroad, for dama- 
ses sustained by the death of her husband, &c. 


&= The total loss of property wrecked on 
‘the Bahamas, during the last three weeks, is estimated 
it from $600,000 to $1,000,000. 


€3 On Thursday of last week, Ex-Presi- 
lent Filmore was publicly entertained at Charleston, 
y an excursion around the harbor, and a public din- 
ver, On Friday, he left for Augusta, Ga., and from 
thence will proceed to Nashville, Tenn. 


{= The Massachusetts Legislature was pro- 
rogued on Saturday last, after a session of 116 days, 
being 25 days less than that of last year. 


Another Revolutionary Patriot Gone. — 
Daniel Ross, of Ipswich, died April 24, 1854. He was 
born on the 13th of June, 1757, and was, therefore, 
nearly ninety-seven years old. He was the oldest in- 
habitant of [pswich, and the only surviving soldier of 
the revolution in that town. 


ge The Washington Union says that Indi- 
ana is strong for the Nebraska bill. The Madison 
Courier replies, by stating the fact, that ‘not a Demo- 
cratic paper in Indiana, from the State Sevitinel down, 
lares to advocate the bill,’ in the form in which it now 
tands. 


ay Ex-President Filmore had a public re- 
eption at Savannah, Ga., on the 24th ult., after which 
ame a steamboat excursion on the river, In the eve- 
‘ing, there was a grand ball, which lasted till daylight. 
in Tuesday morning, 25th, he left for Charleston, be- 
ng saluted by the steamers in port as he passed down 
che river. 


€2° From the Sentinel, published at Salem, 
\la., we learn that during the four months commencing 
Jctober 1, 1853, to February 1, 1854, that State lost, 
n ah average, 600 persons a day, making a total of 
5,000. The property carried out of the State by the 
migrants is estimated at $78,670,000. A large amount 
‘or one State to lose. 


= ‘ The silken tie has been most villanously 
mtraged of late. Eighty-three divorce cases were be- 
ore the Supreme Court at Concord, N. H., at its late 
itting. Thirty-three separations were decreed, seven 
-pplications denied, and forty-three cases were reserved 
or further advisement. 


Destruction of St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore. 
—At an early hour last Saturday morning, the fine ed- 
fice known as St. Paul’s Church, in Baltimore, was 
ntirely destroyed by fire. Loss, about $50,000 ; no 
nsurance. The fire is believed to have been the work 
fan incendiary. The church originally cost over 
$100,000, 


Estate of Mr. Webster—According to an 
dvertisement in a Concord (N. H.) paper, George 
¥. Nesmith, Esq., of Franklin, (Old Salisbury,) is 
ppointed a ‘ commissioner to allow the claims of cred- 
tors against the estate of Hon. Daniel Webster,’ which 
3 decreed to be administered as an insolvent es-| 
ate, 


Spunky.—Thomas H. Benton notifies his 
ciends and constituents in the city of St. Louis that he 
vill not receive letters through the St. Louis post-office, 
ecause an anti-Benton man is postmaster. He tells 
is correspondents to use Adams & Co,’s express. 


Death for a Blow.—A negro man, Merritt, 
he property of H. T. Street, of Charleston, has been 
ried before a court com of magistrates and free- 
olders, and convicted of an assault and battery upon 
white woman. The penalty is death, by the laws of 
he State, and the convict bas been sentenced to be 
.ang on the first Monday in May. 


Arrival of a Slaver.—The brig 
f New York, arrived at that 
ander command of Lieut. H. Downs, of the U. S e4 
pg gers mage y= pe ino 
rig > on ing a slaver. 

a ee Captain of the G@ 


ioners in Boston, (where the brig has been brought,)| 


ud committed for trial. 
Crystal Palace.—The Board of Directors of 
he Crystal Palace have decided to fix the price of ad- 


‘ission, at all tinies, and on all occasions, at twenty 
ve cents. 


Ree’d from C. A. Whitney, proceeds of A. 8. 

fair at Leominster, $60 00 

of| Rec'd from Jonathan &. Morse, Methuen, on 

account of legacy from Amos P. Morse, 25 00 

ee Chas. C. Burleigh , collections by 
im— 
In Foxboro’ $7 17, Medfield 2 

Walpole 3 05, Essex 5 12, $17 56 

from a friend 5, Rockport 5 35, 

Manchester 7 53, Plymouth 8, 20 88 

Duxbury 87c, Marshfield 7le, West 

Duxbury 90c, Hanson 3 12, 5 

Abington 4 45, 8. Abington, 28c, 

Bridgewater 1, J 88e, 6 61 

W. Bridgewater 1 52, F. Porter, to 

redeem pledge 2, 8. Hingham 5, 8 52 

Weymouth Landing 1 42, E. Stough- 

ton 1 50, Stoneham 4 20, 712 


Caspar 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
Of Receipts, from March 1 to May 1, 1854. © 


Stoneham Female A. 8. Society 3, 8. 

Acton 10¢, Bradford 1 20, 4 30 

Haverhill 10, Waltham 2 40, Marl- 

boro’ 1 39, Berlin 1, Feltonville 3, 17 79—88 38 
Ree’d from 8, May, Jr., for collections 

by him— 


From Pradence Rockwood, Upton, eRe 
8. F. Tappan, Jr., Boston, pledge 3, 5 00 
David Hinckley, Hyannis, 5, T. 
Hinckley, Hyannisport, 2, 7 00 
E. W. Thwing, Springfield, 1, Wor- 
cester Co, North A. 8. Society 4, 5 00 
Bourne Spooner, to redeem pledge, 
20, Mary F. Littlehale, Boston, 10, 30 00 
J. T. Sargent, Boston, 5, Wm. Jen- 
kins, Andover, 5, ; 10 00 
Levi Bartlett, Charlestown, 1 00—58 00 
Rec’d from Rey. FE. A. Stockman, for col- 
lections— 
In Ashfield, 1, Windsor 1 93, Cheshire 
2 Plainfield 1, , 1 
illiamsburg 4 | m sundry 
sons 7, 7 11 00—24 93 


SAMUEL PHILBRICK, Treasurer. 
Brookline, May 1, 1854. 

















WOMAN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 

The undersigned respectfully invite 

All citizens of New England who believe in the right 
of laborers to control their own earnings ; 

All who believe in a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work ; 

All who believe in the equal right of all children in 
the community to all public provisions for education ; 

All who believe in the right of human beings to de- 
termine their own ‘ proper sphere’ of action ; 

All who believe in the right of all to a trial by a jury 
of their peers ; 

All who believe that ‘ taxation without representation 
is tyranny’ ; 

All who believe in the right of adult Americans to 
have a voice in electing the Government whose laws 
control them ; 

To meet in Convention, at Bosroy, on FRIDAY, the 
2d of June next, to consider whether these rights shall 
continue to be limited to one half the members of this 
Community. 

Paulina W. Davis, 
Samuel W. Wheeler, 
Asa Fairbanks, 8. Crosby Hewitt, 
Anna Talbot Fairbanks, Harrietta C. Ingersoll, 
Tho. Wentworth Higginson, Joseph Henry Allen, 
James Freeman Clarke, Amory Battles, 
Lucy Stone, Mary Ann Laughton, 
A. D. Mayo, B. P. Dearne, 
Harriot K. Hunt, Mary F. Dearne, 
Anna Q. T. Parsons, Sarah H. Pillsbury, 
Wendell Phillips, P. B. Cogswell, 
Ann G. Phillips, C. I. H. Nichols, 
William I. Bowditch, Gertrude H. Burleigh, 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison, Paulina Gerry, 
Adin Ballou, Lucy H. Ballou, 

N. B. Will editors friendly to the cause please copy ? 


Sarah H. Earle, 
David A. Wasson, 





‘CASE OF MR. WEAKLY. 
The following additional donations, for the relief of 
Mr. Weakly, have been received :— 
James Jackson, Hollis st., Boston, $1 00 
Eli Hinckley, Hyannis Port, 1 00 
A, Beach, East Otto, N. Y.; 5 00 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr. 
Boston, May 1, 1854. 





tr TO YOUNG MEN.—Prrasant anp Prorita- 
BLE Emptorment.—Young Men in every neighborhood 
may obtain healthful, pleasant and profitable employ- 
ment, by engaging in the sale of useful and popular 
Books, and canvassing for our popular Journals. For 
terms and particulars, address, post-paid, 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
808, Broadway, New York. 
April 28 4t 





The Crystal Palace has been revived again, or, rath- 
er, brought fully to life, as it never has been yet. Mr. 
Barnum, the new President of the company, has taken 
hold of the work in earnest, and, as the first step, to 
clear itself from embarrassments and difficulties in 
which it has become entangled, he has procured sub- 
scriptions to the amount of $100,000 from steamboat, 
railroad and hotel companies, and_ private individuals, 
who will indirectly derive large profits from the contin- 
uance of the exhibition. 

The exhibition was temporarily closed on the 15th 
ult., to be redpened on the 4th inst., by a popular re- 
inauguration. During the interval, large additions 
have been made to most of the departments, including 
large and elegant consignments of rare and valuable 
articles, from Europe and Japan. 

The managers announce that facilities will be extend- 
ed to exhibitors, among which will be the important 
right to affix the price to any article which they may 
wish to dispose of, to direct visitors where duplicates 
may be obtained, and remove their contributions, at 
any time, by giving one week’s notice in advance. 

They say, also, that the machinery department. will 
be much fuller and more effective than hitherto. There 
will be operating specimens of nearly every great in- 
vention, and in some instances, the whole process used 
in ng manafacturing of various fabrics will be exhib- 
ited. 

Steam power and space will be gratuitously furnished 
for the most interesting processes in art and industry, 
and inventors and exhibitors will be permitted, under 
certain judicious regulations, to run the machinery for 
ee own benefit. 

o one can doubt that, under the management of so 
sagacious and enterprising a business man as Mr. Bar- 
num, the Crystal Palace Exhibition will yet be a credit 
to the country, and fulfil the hopes of the most sanguine 
of its proprietors, which have been so sadly di 
pointed by the miserable management that has here- 
tofore characterized the whole concern. 





GP REV. ANDREW T. FOSS, an Agent of the 
Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, will speak in WORCES- 
TER, at Horticultural Hall, on Sunday A. M. next, 
May 7th, at the usual hour of meeting, and at such 
other time during the day, or evening, as shall then be 
announced. 





GP REV. ANDREW T. FOSS, an Agent of the 
Mass, Anti-Slavery Society, will lecture as follows — 


Millbury,........ «+evees+-Friday evening, May 5. 





SPIRITUALISM. 


Exwa J. Kenny, of Salem, Agent of the Association 
of Governmentizers, will give a discourse, or discourses, 
on Sunday Evening, May 7, at Lyceum Hall, Salem, at 
74 Nevins ~ 

defray expenses, an a‘mittance fee will be - 
ed of 10 cents. Gif a 





WANTED, 
_ Several colored girls in families out of the city. 
FR? erin barbor in a neighboring city; one with 
references will find a desirable place. . 


eee 
porter’s situation in the city. 
Please apply to td Ww 


M. C. NELL, 
At his Registry for Help, 21 Cornhill. 











MARRIED —In val , April 27th, by Rev. Mr 
Swasey, Mr. Joun a a. Aes Miss p Bone Cc 
a, ; if 
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To Young Mothers! 


OLD UNCLES FERRY 

Has at last permitted the eompifing and publishing 
of his celebrated and valuable Lettérs t6 YOUNG 
MOTHERS. The -volume is edited by Mrs: Ann E. 
Porter. It is a book of most excellent counsels, which , 
if heeded by all young mothers, would save infinite 
trouble and sadness, and innumerable family discom- 
forts. Its contents are as follows: 


1. Trials of Young Mothers. 
2. Bathing and Dressing of Infants. 
3. Physical Training of Children. 
4. Food best ada: to their Growth. 
5. Fresh Air, why necessary. 
6. Treatment of Diseased Infants. 
7. Moral Treatment. 
8. Importance of forming the Habit of Obedi- 
ence Early. 
9. Punishments—what kinds should be avoided. 
10. Danger of Frightening Young Children. 
11. Going to School. 
12. Intellectual training of Children. 
13. How to Enforce Habits of Order, &e. 
14. Religious Instruction of Children. 
15. Letter from an Aged Lady on Training Little 
Ones. 
16. Little Carvin, his Life and Death. 
17. A Few Days in Uncle Jerry’s Family. 
18. A Few Thoughts for Husbands and W 
19. Neglect of Wife and Family. 
20. Self-Reproach. 
21. Reunion. 
Price, 38 cents. 


ives. 





PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
BOSTON. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 


rs CLEVELAND, Onto. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
April 28. Bt 


40,000 


COPIES IN EIGHT WEEKS. 


THE 


LAMPLIGHTER, 


Uncle True and Little Gerty. 
WE HAVE PUBLISHED, IN EIGHT WEEKS, 
PORTY THOUSAND COPIES 
OF THE 


Great American Romance, 


One of the most fascinating and elegantly written 
vioumes ever issued from the AMERICAN PRESS. 
This is the universal testimony of Readers and Re- 
viewers, East, West, North and South. The immense 
demand continues without abatement. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
Pusiisners, Connnitt, Boston. 
And for sale by all Booksellers. 
April 28. 3t 








Despotism in America, 


BY RICHARD HILDRETH, E8Q., 
AUTHOR OF ‘ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES,’ 
‘THE WHITE SLAVE,’ &c. &c., 

This is a new edition, very much enlarged, and brought 
own to the present time, of a work published ten years 
dince. It is a most timely publication, showing, as it 
sdoes, in a manner not to be gainsaid, the regular, sys 

tematic and constant encroachment of 
THE SLAVE POWER, 
From the adoption of the Constitution to the 
NEBRASKA INIQUITY, 
Reader, would you know what despotism may exist 
under the stars and stripes of a Republic, peruse with 
care this masterly work. 





PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
BOSTON. 
JEWETT, PRESQOTT & WORTHINGTON, 


CLEVELAND, Onto: 
Apri 8t 


40,000 the First Year ! 
THE SHADY SIDE; 


OR, LIFE IN A COUNTRY PARSONAGE. 
By A Pastor’s Wire. 

Ww" have published the above number of copies of 

this excellent and highly interesting work, dur- 
ing the year, and the demand continues unabated, -It 
should be in every family. It cannot be necessary, at 
this late day, to publish the opinions of the Press, of a 
work of which : 

40,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD 


In one year. 
Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 


JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
_ And for sale by all Booksellers. 
March 24. 6wis 








ecoo 
SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS! 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
FIFTY CENTS SIX MONTHS. 
Agriculture! Mechanics! Science! New Inventions, 
and Patents ! 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL: 


o» ACN Tustrated Record of Agriculture, Science; Me- 
chanics, Invention, Patents, and Useful Knowl- 
edge—published monthly. Every number contains 32 
large pages, beautifully printed on fine paper, and 
‘PROFUSELY ILLUSTRA’ WITH ELEGANT EN- 
GRAVINGS, forming, at the end of each year, two fine 
volumes, comprising nearly 400 , illustrated with 
about SIX HUNDRED SPL D ENGRAVINGS, 
relating 10 the above subjects—the subscription price 
being only ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, or 50 cents a vol- 
ume. No publication of the kind has ever been pro- 
duced with such magnificence, or at so cheap a 
Farmers, range a Fema oy. he NR gt and 
le of every pro » Wi e *s 
Seranl a sopadhery of valuable knowledge ey 
suited to their respective wants. 

TERMS—One Dollar a Year, or fifty cents for six 
months. 

Postage on the} People’s Journal 14 cents per quar- 
ter. In Canada, free. A liberal commission to Post- 
masters, and those who will form clubs. May all 
letters, and direct to ALFRED A. BEA 

Editor and Proprietor of The People’s Journal, 
No. 86 Nassau st., New York.. 


THE PEOPLE’S PATENT OFFICE. 


This well known establishment es 
der the personal superintendence , 
through whom Patents may be secured both in this aud 
all foreign w cos ov Mare eet et fidelity and de- 

toh, on 2 : 
ae wishing for advice relative to Patents or In- 
ventions may at Ce times ap oe ul, 
without charge, either personally office, or 
letter. To tows Tiving ata — he would state, 
that all the needful steps necessary to secure a patent 
can be arranged by letter. When wish to be 
informed as to the probability of able to obtain 
Patents, it will wetaegr oe for them to forward by 
mail a h outline and description of the in- 
vention. © fee or charge is made for such examina 


tions. 
Private consultations held daily with Inventors from 
9 A. M. to5 P. M, : 
Models from a distance may be sent by express. or 
otherwise. : 


F ‘ Tx 
waa further rene ee post 


3 CH, 
Editor and of The ’s Journal, 
Solicitor of and Patents 


Patent New Yok. 
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From the London Punch, 
THE CHOLERA FAST: 
THE PRESBYTERS TO PALMERSTON. 
The Plague has come among us, 
Miserable sinners ! 
Fear and remorse have stung us, 
Miserable sinners ! 
We ask the State to fix a day, 
Whereon all men may fast and pray, 
That Heaven will please to turn away 
The Plague that works us sore dismay, 
Miserable sinners ! 


PALMERSTON TO THE PRESBYTERS. 

The Plague that comes among you, 
Miserable sinners ! 

To effort hath it stung you? 
Miserable sinners ! 

You ask that all should fast and pray ; 

Better all wake and work, I say; 

Sloth and supineness put away, 

That so the Plague may cease to slay 
Miserable sinners ! 


For Plagues, like other evils, 
Miserable sinners ! 

Are God’s, and not the devil’s, 
Miserable sinners ! 

Scourges they are, but in a hand 

Which love and pity do command ; 

And when the heaviest stripes do fall, 

Tis where they’re wanted most of all, 
Miserable sinners ! 


Look around about your city, 
Miserable sinners ! 
Arouse to shame and pity, 
Miserable sinners! 
Pray : but use brush and limewash pail; 
Fast: but feed those for want who fail ; 
Bow down, gude town, to ask for grace, 
But bow with cleaner hands and face, 
Miserable sinners ! 


All Time God’s Law hath spoken, 
Miserable sinners ! 

That Law may not be broken, 
Miserable sinners ! 

But he that breaks it must endure 

The penalty which works the cure; 

To us, for God’s great laws transgressed, 

Is doomsman Pestilence addressed, 
Miserable sinners ! 


We cannot juggle Heaven, 
Miserable sinners ! 
With one day out of seven, 
Miserable sinners ! 
Shall any force of fasts atone 
For years of duty left undone? 
How expiate with prayer or psalm, 
Deaf ear, blind eye, and folded palm? 
Miserable sinners ! 


Let us be up and stirring, 
Miserable sinners ! 
*Mongst ignorant and erring, 
Miserable sinners ! 
Sloth and self-seeking from us cast, 
Believing this the fittest fast, 
For, of all prayers prayed *neath the sun, 
There is no prayer like work well done, 
Miserable sinners ! 
—_—_—_@~——_ 
From the same. 
SCENE FROM THE ‘RUSSIAN GENTLE- 
MAN’ 
AN UNFINISHED DRAMA. 
Scene—St. Petersburg. A room in the Palace. 
Enter the Emperor Nicholas, Sir Hamiltan Seymour 
following. 
Emr.—Se ymour, come hither—now we are alone, 
And I can talk to thee. I like thee, Seymour: 
I note thy zeal and thy alacrity, 
Thy diligence—and, I will add, discretion, 
Shown in thy service to thy sovereign mistress, 
Coupled, I think, with what therewith consists 
In every way, good-will towards our own. 
Serm.—Sire, it rejoiceth me that mine intent 
Should be apparent to your Majesty. 
Emup.—Seymour, thou bear’st a brain. Now mark 
me, Seymour ; 
I love thy Queen, and loye thy countrymen, 
Her subjects, loyal as they are, yet free! 
Would every prince—in Christendom—had such ! 
We have a common interest, gentle Seymour; 
England and Russia should be hand and glove. 


Serm.—England is bounden to your Majesty 
With Russia’s glove that would protect her grasp. 
Emp.—Ha! Well, so take the figure, an thou list. 
Hark in thine ear. Look yonder, Seymour, look ! 
See’st thou yon Turk? Seymour, he’s very ill. 
Srym.—But that your Majesty’s more keen discern- 
ment 
Did graciously correct my grosser sense, 
I shou!d have blindly deemed yon Turk in health, 
Rade as my speech. 
Emur.—Oh! but he’s ill, good Seymour, 
He’s dangerously ill, and time it is 
The disposition of his property— 
For he will die intestate—should be thought on 
By his next heirs. Now, therefore, Seymour, list : 
To his estates in Candia and in Egypt, 
England is freely welcome to succeed, 
If England will but cleave to my consent. 
Seym.—But how, an’t please your gracious Majesty, 
Will the co-heirs therewith be satisfied? 
Emue.—That which suits me will Austrin suit likewise; 
Prussia is nought; then, if but England side 
With us, at France I snap my fingers—so ! 
Seym.—So please you, sire, unto my sovereign liege 
T will transmit, by way of Downing street, 
The weighty matter you have breached to me. 
Emr.—But, Seymour, mind ; all this is said and 
meant 
In strictest honor, and in confidence. 
Let’s have no seals, no parchment, no red tape ; 
I merely want a quiet understanding, 
And make my offer as a gentleman. 
Seym.—But, under pardon of your Majesty 
For usance of a somewhat vulgar phrase, 
Returning to our muttons, may I ask, 
Is it so certain that the Turk will die? 


Eup.—Oh! he will die—no doubt of that, good Sey- 

mour; 

No hope for him; convey thus much to England, 

And so good night. Mind this, the Turk must die ! 
(Exit. 

Sexm.—The Turk will die? Of that I’m not so sure. 

The Turk must die ! so Nicholas declares. 

His mind is made up for the poor Turk’s death. 

Pray Heaven that he hath not resolved thereon ! 

Pll straight to mine hotel, and ere night's cap 

My temples shall infold, in black on white, 

I will reveal this plot to Clarendon. (Scene closes. 

a 
MARRIAGE. 

Oh, if there be one hour, which, more 

Than any other craves a parent's presence, 

*Tis that which gives his child away from him ! 

She should go with his blessing warm upon her 
breathed 

“With an attending kiss; then may she go 

With perfect hope, and cheerily take with her 

The benisons of all kind wishers else ! 

a ep 


Water and protect the root; 


particular, Nicholas is as conscientious, and supersti- 





Heaven will watch the flower and fruit. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. 
PSYCHOMETRICALLY EXAMINED. 


BY ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 


Amid the millions of human beings, this man, Nich- 
olas, the Czar of Russia, is attracting especial attention. 
The Muscovite autocrat is a stranger to Americans, ex- 
cept through his public life. Perhaps it may be inter- 
esting to all who know him as a public man, to see him 
more familiarly, as it were ‘face to face,’ and learn 
thereby the secret of his movements in reference to the 
world. 

From what the world has thus far seen of the char- 
acter of Nicholas, the inference is strong against him 
that he is a determined enemy of liberty and human 
rights. If this impression is correct, I, for one, desire 
to know the cause of it. Why does he oppose equality 
and the republicanization of the governments in the 
North? Why is he not mild and peaceful? I desire to 
know, and I will proceed to the investigation. There 
is something in him which will explain all the tyranny 
and despotism that reign so nakedly in the Russian em- 
pire. 

Impressions on viewing him objectively.—His form 
is composed of excellent material ; is capable of endur- 
ing much labor, and, were it not for disease, his ner- 
vous and muscular systems could even now sustain 
great efforts. The conformation of his body is attrac- 
tive. He is very tall and straight ; carries his head at 
least six inches above his ordinary companions, and 
walks with the air of one who was born ‘ to threaten and 
command,’ There is an austere beauty about his 
countenance. His face is round and full. His nose is 
straight ; his forehead is broad, proportionably elevat- 
ed, but retreating ; his mouth is well formed, and 
shows the traces of mental courage and physical firm- 
ness. There is a nobleness and a stiffness in his de- 
portment. His presence imposes awe and respect. He 
is not pompous or egotistical in his walk ; yet he seems 
never to lose sight of himself as the object of all ob- 
servers.  jgilant and self-possessed amid all circum- 
stances, he never fuils to receive the homage and admi- 
ration of the boyards and nobles who move in his 
presence, 

The art of self-control he has cultivated into a splen- 
did accomplishment. His bearing is dignified, self- 
complacent, and military. No mechanism can exceed 
his precision. Stiff, upright, unbending, he treads the 
spacious room like an engine in human shape. Beneath 
his well-formed brows, you see large eyes which never 
smile. They look earnest, commanding, severe, and 
sometimes mysteriously restless. When he speaks, you 
hear a grave, imperious, resolute voice: it is flexible, 
clear, and at times melodious. There is a German air 
about him ; he is thoughtful and meditative ; but he 
never permits himself to exhibit, in company, an air of 
absent-mindedness, or forgetfulness of self and the 
high position he occupies. 





Impressions on viewing him socially.—In the bosom 
of his family, the Emperor is rather inclined to be kind, 
affectionate, and jovial. And yet the ease and grace 
with which love adorns the human character are want- 
ing. You see nothing of childhood in him. To his 
wife, the Empress, he is elegant and tender in his man- 
ners ; and yet in this tenderness and elegance there is 
something cold, reserved, and manufactured. To the 
princes and princesses, he shows much attachment, but 
never forgets to exhibit a certain sternness in their 
presence ; he inspires them with fear, timidity, and 
pride. 

To the world, he feels no especial social relation. He 
began life, however, with a fondness for society, and 
regarded tenderly the friendship of friends. But now, 
he stops not to consider the principles of mere social 
brotherhood. The idea of living to manifest friendship 
for mankind is foreign to his organization. Philanthro- 
py isa sentimentalism—fit for sickly religionists and | 
plebeian fanatics. Impulses are measurably indicative 
of intellectual weakness. He has social love and reli- 


any Yankee teacher of the faith once delivered to the 
saints. He firmly and conscientiously believes that he 
has a ‘ mission ’ to falfil; it Is right and essential to 
order, in his opinion, that he should place himself at 
the head of both Church and State. ‘ 

‘ And there is another peculiarity in his character— 
i. e., a vigilant and jealous secretiveness. He is fond of 
trusting only his own eyes and ears. In ceftain con- 
ditions of this feeling, he will disguise himself as a com- 
mon soldier or messenger, and visit his troops or fami- 
ly, and learn just what is thought of some recent stroke 
of policy or necessity of his government, or see who 
meets his most intimate associates. He is fond of rapid 
travelling—would like to fly to different places, and ap- 
pear in different.costumes, because his mind delights in 
giving shocks and surprises. This trait of character 
would be exhibited in his dealings with nations. ft 
would Jead to treachery, and to sudden changes in pol- 
icy. But to accumulate property and true religionists, 
let the cost to others be what it may, is the constant 
suggestion of his conscience. 

Nicholas possesses strong heroic feelings. His love 
of country is strong, but his national pride is weaker 
far than his pride of power. He is a worshipper of 
power. The Almighty inspires him with reverence be- 
cause He is dll mighty. In this respect, Nicholas is 
morbidly ambitious, He prays to extend his dominions, 
his power and government. He studies hard to out- 
general the world. His firmness in this direction is 
unwavering and indomitable. He thinks strongly, 
steadily, indignantly. He cannot consent to be weak 
enough to forgive an enemy ; his love of power makes 
him indignant and unforgiving. 

His moral organization is so constituted, that suspi- 
cion of human nature is inevitable. He is enough su- 
perstitious to believe himself the spiritual and legal 
head of a God-made institution ; but his nature is una- 
ble to form a clear and steady belief in the intrinsic 
goodness of any fellow-being. -This silent conviction— 
I might say skepticism—tends to render him cruel, de- 
spotic, absolute. To his moral nature it sometimes 
seems that— 

‘ Deception is the warp and thread of being; 
The sky is fickle, and the elements ~ 
Are traitors all. The spider plots his living 
In deceit, and in the air, the kingly birds, 
With cruel art, on weaker ones descend, 
And gorge their appetite. The beasts and fish 
Who have some lordly sway, turn land and sea 
Into a stage for drama treacherous, 
Whose plot th’ Almighty laid. Therefore do I 
Stand up in Nature’s centre, and my foot 

; Feels her heart beat, while I scheme.’ 

Impressions on viewing him individually.—When I 
view this Emperor altogether, with all his characteris- 
tics taken in combination, I see a man who is as much 
an instrument, or circumstance, in the hands of confed- 
erated diplomatists, as any person living. His noble 
form, ‘big, manly voice,’ and severe, but handsome 
countenance, render him a valuable personage or pres- 
ence at any court. Every thing is done over his shoul- 
der. 

This flatters his love of power, and gives him a repn- 
tation for great skill and courage, which he seldom really 
works to earn ; hence he enjoys the position he occupies 
extremely well. Nicholas has so much pride in the sa- 
gacity and diplomacy of his public officers and chief 
nobles, that he affirms them to be superior to the most 
civilized nations, whom he spurns to copy or imitate in 
any particular. From strangers, the Emperor will con- 
sent to learn or borrow nothing. ° 

There is something extremely anomalous in_ this 
mind. Nicholas is master ; he knows it ; all acknowl- 
edge it in his nation ; but he never claims such abso- 
lute prerogative or control. Church and State are 
both beneath his governmental regulations. He makes 
the ecclesiastical patriarchs and bishops swear unequiv- 
ocal allegiance and obedience to himself: yet, when 
meeting the higher clergy in public, he devoutly kisses 
the archbishop’s hands, and displays other evidences of 
religious reverence and submission. With the popu- 
lace, this policy operates like magic. They behold the 
agents of God—all organized, and maintained at incal- 
culable expense and ceremony, for the sake of the 
‘dear people’ themselves, and indirectly for the world. 
To all outward seeming, the Emperor is a conscientious 





gious charity for no man ; his fraternal affection is in- 
verted. 

He is exceedingly fond of female beauty. When in| 
company, his conversation is precise and guarded. Be- 
ing well-educated, intellectual and polite, his words) 
are correctly and elegantly adjusted into short and} 
smooth sentences. No lawyer can be more ingenious | 
in what he puts on paper or communicates orally. He | 
is extremely guarded in what he affirms to friend or| 
foe. This springs from secretiveness, and not from the, 
fear of committing himself to any proposition. At} 
times, he is fluent in speech, but only in the presence of | 
particular persons. Taken altogether, this man has 
not @ social nature, and realizes but little enjoyment | 
from the parental and fraternal ties, though this was/ 
not the fact in the earlier periods of his life. 

Impressions on viewing him intellectually. — His | 
brain is large and well-developed, but its substance ia| 
not of that fine, elastic, impressible quality which gives | 
brilliancy and remarkable capacity. His intellect, | 
therefore, is not of the superior mould. Of order and | 
regularity he is exceedingly fond. His memory is ex- 
cellent. If there is one charm for him in life, it is 
music. He loves and writes music ; and yet, his in- 
spiration must take the military direction, and be ad- 
mired by his troops. 

The Emperor is talented and skilful in obtaining a 
knowledge of geography, military discipline, political 
government, and the laws of nations. Inthe conforma- 
tion of his intellect, he is an excellent lawyer. is 
mind is thoroughly versed in the policy of autocratic 
government. He is very methodical in his arrange- 
ment and classification of laws—public, administrative, 
civil, judicial, commercial ; and in all other rules and 
codes of the Russian policy, the same order is visible. 
In this particular, Nicholas is endowed with consum- 
mate skill and practical intelligence. 

But he cannot argue, Reasoning from cause to effect 
is felt to be both impracticable and unnecessary. He 
takes his intellectual positions with much consistency 
and order. He lays down propositions, and proceeds to 
expatiate upon and expound them, with all the preci- 
sion and regularity of a skilful logician. Yet he is no 
reasoner ; never attempts to carry conviction by virtue 
of argument. The statement, the affirmation, of a mat- 
ter by himself, is, in his opinion, sufficient reason why 
it should be believed. Of all Kings and Emperors, 
this man is the most accomplished intellectualist and 
lawyer. But this peculiarity in his mind—this devo- 
tion to law and to its extremest application to every 
emergency—is a development of his later years. There 
are manifested two distinct epochs in the life of Nicho- 
las; one when he was a Duke—a fine, affable, gallant, 
noble, sociable, and even fashionable man ; the other, 
when he became Emperor—a stiff, mysterious, imperi- 
ous, cold, and reserved man—a judge, a priest, a des- 
potic King ! 

Impressions on viewing him morally.—His moral or- 
ganization, phrenologically speaking, is evenly develop- 
ed. His conceptions of justice are, nevertheless, huge 
and arbitrary ; not fine, and springing from an idea of 
universal distribution of rights. 

Nicholas is a cynic in some particulars. He sees no 
really good thing in man ; but the openly or secretly 
bad is every where existing and manifested. He is not 
certain of any thing in man ; yet he treats his imme- 
diate associates with great respect. 

The Emperor is mysteriously inclined to religion. He 
is actuated by a peculiar reverence for the sacred insti- 
tutions of God. He thinks the Greek Church to be the 


especial emporium of the designs of Deity. In this 


tious, too, as any orthodox clergyman in the United 
States ; for he is ‘fully persuaded in his own mind,’ 
that he is doing God a genuine service, when he en- 


traps and subjugates other nations, and provides the} ; 


Church with rich and numerous adherents. He con- 


Christian, a devout priest, acareful king, a despot from 
the force of religious necessity ; a chief ruler among 
the nations. 

The Emperor is invincible in the conviction that he 
is designed by God to spread the Muscovite government 
over territories of the heathen. Russia is moved by its 
chief toward the East. The idea of Heaven’s decree, a 
religious duty, a sacred mission, acts upon him and his 
chief officers and ministers as powerfully as ever a su- 
perstition influenced any minds in ages previous.— 
‘ Eastern powers must become Russian!’ This is the 
watchword in all the dominions of Nicholas. The Em- 
peror is fully convinced that there can be no permanent 
power in a country where the people are permitted to 
act out their depraved wills. He feels that Pope and 
King should exist only in one man, as religion and in- 
tellect belong to one organization, Actuated by his 
constitutional skepticism in regard to the tendencies of 
human natures, he watches this focal concentration of 
ecclesiastical and political power in himself and future 
Emperor, as jealously as did Othello the virtue of Des- 
demona, And you cannot persuade him, with his in- 
tellectual and moral organism, out of the plan to make 
war upon heathenish nations, and convert them and 
their possessions to the saving ordinances and govern- 
ment of the Greek Church. He is sly and skilfal in 
managing a conquest; bold, combative, courageous, 
hopeful, firm, and supremely ambitious of power, and 
being, withal, so religious in his wars, though employ- 
ing other motives as pretexts, you may be sure that he 
will spring his trap when and as least expected. 

Under the moral and intellectual operation of this 
mind, I can see no escape for the serfs of Russia. The 
Russian Ministers are, I think, more fond of war, tri- 
umph and subjugation, than the Emperor himself. 
They do much toward bringing about pretexts for mak- 
ing war upon the East ; and the Czar gets all the praise 
and condemnation. He is master, his will is supreme ; 
but his nature coincides with the legislation or sugges- 
tion of his chief nobles and public officials ; yet it must 
be seen, that the Emperor’s own peculiar mind acts 
clearly and powerfully enough in coloring and shaping 
all plans and decrees. He is a victim as well as King ; 
a subject as well as Emperor. The nobles, as a class, 
are excessively proud. The serfs, as a class, are ex- 
ceedingly submissive. The Czar, as a man, is extreme- 
ly ambitious. All are superstitious, and actuated and 
bound together by absurd religious convictions ; and 
there is no greater civilization possible in Russia, no 
more freedom to be expected in the Empire of Nicholas, 
till he passes away to the spirit land ; till the heir to 
the crown—the timid, charitable, polite and benevolent 
Alexander Nicolaiewitch—shall ascend the throne, re- 
lax severe laws, and introduce general education among 
the ignorant and stultified peasantry. 





A DOGBERRY REPORT. 


A petition having recently been sent to the House of 
Assembly of New Jersey, by sundry women of that 
State, asking for a redress of grievances, it was referred 
to a select committee, which made thereon the following 


REPORT. 


The Committee to whom was referred the peti- 
tion on ‘ Women’s Rights,’ wherein they ask to be 
relieved from the many and various legal disabili- 
ties under which they suffer, and requesting the 
Senate and House of Assembly of the wing Des 
New Jersey to int a joint committee o' h 
houses, to vevianihia " statutes, and propose such 
amendments thereto as will fully establish the le- 


pon. Yoel Stn 


attention which they conceivé its 
importance demands, coming, as it does, from the 


are in- 
for a redress of 


duced to believe, sincere 





siders himself as much an ‘agent’ for the Almighty as 


¥ 


aa 


and usages of society ; and which, in the opinion 
of she mgmeeislinin, is but a a of pea and 
benighted a, > sogralied a m the spirit insti- 
Cations of the presen It has long been a subj 

of anxious inquiry to the philosopher and the 
philanthropist, to attain that aeme of perfection 
so long dreamed of, and to carry into practical 
operation the great end of human progress, which 
would not only furnish uate remedies for ex- 
isting evils, but, in all future time, secure to 
mankind, without re: to sex or color, a panacea 
for all that should follow. 


the ‘ Bill of Rights,’ have claimed the respective 
attention of the undersigned, to all of which a 
due respect for social and domestic duty, based 
upon convictions derived from past history and ex- 
perience, recommends and enjoins upon us the pro- 

riety and necessity of a strict adherence to those 
feminine duties upon which the well-being of soci- 
ety depend, and which sheds so purea halo around 
our firesides. By these ‘ firesides,’ our states- 
men, philosophers, men of letters, men of genius, 
receive their first impressions, and the impetus to 
a faithful discharge of their after callings, as pa- 
triots and Christian servants of the State. Happy 
is the country—contented are its people—where 
the laws of nature, religion and reason are held in 
reverence, where each sex fulfile its peculiar du- 
ties, and renders its sphere a sanctuary! Sure- 
ly, such harmony is blessed. For, while there are 
dows who writhe in imaginary slavery, our insti- 
tutions extend with wide-spread arms to receive 
all who seek protection or need repose. 

Admitting there are instances of celebrated wo- 
men, who, inspired either by circumstances or the 
irresistible restlessness of genius, go forth to min- 

le amid the theatre and strife of public life, and 

ttle with the world—a few o 
justly proud—women of such well-balanced minds, 
that their labors in public and perilous paths have 
not interfered with domestic and social duties, 
but, on the contrary, have been fulfilled witha dil- 
igent and faithful care, as though the world had 
never enjoyed the labors of their feminine wisdom. 
Yet, this s not shake our belief, that, despite all 
this, the well-earnnd reputation they enjoyed, they 
would have been happier had they continued en- 
shrined in the privacy of domestic life and domes- 
tic duty. 

In conelusion, then, your Committee would ex- 
press their belief, and, with all due deference to 
the opinions of those whose fair hands penned and 
endorsed the memorial, that the strength, glory, 
and futare prosperity of America, depends, and is 
in the keeping of the wives and mothers of its men. 
And when the question is asked touching our ‘ cel- 
ebrated women,’ we may refer with just pride to 
those who have watched over, moulded and inspir- 
ed our ‘ celebrated men.’ 

With reflections like these, your Committee 
deem it inexpedient, at the present time, to recom- 
mend the revision or enactment of any law that 
would remove from the legitimate sphere of social 
duty those who were destined and ordained, after 
the manner in the old time, to ‘learn in a meek 
and quiet spirit, with all subjection, which becom- 
eth women professing godliness, with good works.’ 

H. ELWOOD LAFETRA, 

JOB H. GASKILL, 

JACOB M. MERSELES, 
AUGUSTUS A. HARDENBERGH, 
DAVID RIPLEY. 


To this illiterate, incoherent and ridiculous Report, 
one of the petitioners makes the following spirited re- 
joinder in the Newark Daily Mercury. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS AND WRONGS. 
To the Honorable Gentlemen who composed the House 

Committee of the Legislature of New Jersey, to 

whom was referred the Pelilion on * Woman's 

Rights’: 

GentLemMeN—Being one of the above petitioners, I 
take the liberty thus publicly to address you, on the 
subject of your report upon the prayer of said petition. 

You will doubtless recollect that several of the wo- 
men of the State of New Jersey, many of whom are 
owners of property and tax-payers, sent a petition to 
the Legislature, asking to be relieved from various legal 
disabilities from which they suffer, and that all laws 
and statutes operating against them, unequally and 
more unjustly than against men, be repealed, and just 
and equa! laws enacted in their stead. 

Your report is before me. In it you say, that ‘in 
view of past precedents (as if a precedent could be any 
thing but past) and present convictions, and after care- 
ful, deliberate and respectful consideration, you gave 
our prayer that ‘attention its importance demands.’ 
You proceed by informing us that ‘it has long been a 
subject of anxious inquiry with philosophers and phi- 


better, only because the law-making power is relatively |. 
less restricted,) this power is possessed exclusively by 
men, and, as @ matter of course, the non-participants 
find the laws unequal and unjust. Our rights of prop- 
erty, rights of action, rights of equal participation in 
honors and distinctions, are not secured to us by law, 
further than the interests of men require it. Since the 
chief advance of modern times consists in extending 
the power to assist in making the laws to which all 
Other and important considerations, specified inw*Te to submit, we think it is not unreasonable to ask a 
still further extension to the half of mankind still ex- 
cluded, and we think you may trust us to use this pow- 
er as discreetly and wisely, at least, as those who now 


whom we are|* 


In this relatively better country, (and it is relatively 


possess it. 

Besides, the chief glory of man or woman consists in 
the due development of all spiritual qualities, whether 
intellectual or moral, But such development depends 
upon exercise, and this upon the incitements alone fur- 
nished by appropriate spheres of action. 

It is a matter of common remark, that the mind of 
woman, in general, exhibits less power to think, and 
possesses less knowledge than that of man. Well, what 
does the sphere of action to which she is restricted incite 
her to think about? Suppose men shut out from all 
participation in law-making, governing, building hou- 
ses, ships, in commerce, and, in general, all the great 
business of life, and condemned to act upon frills and 
laces, and to spend their lives in the arts of personal 
decoration, knitting, sewing, and other mere feminine 
ways, would their minds show great power to think, 
and be filled with varied and important knowledge? 
Let the real business of woman’s life require her to 
think, and she will become a thinker. Give her a 
chance to display her courage, sense of justice, and 
other moral qualities, and these will shine forth glori- 
ously, proving the intrinsic wealth of the female spirit- 
ual constitution, and you will no longer have occasion 
to taunt her with mental imbecility, or confine your ad- 
miration to her fair hands and bright eyes. 

You tell us in your Report, that though certain cele- 
brated women, impelled by resistless genius to mingle 
in the scenes of public life, may have acted their part 
so as to deserve admiration, without having neglected 
their domestic and social duties, yet this does not shake 
your belief that these same women would have heen 
happier, had they continued enshrined in the privacy 
of domestic life. 

Gentlemen, does not your happiness result from the 
free and varied use of the powers inherent in your na- 
tures? Are not these powers unfolded in very different 
degrees in different individual men, thus making the 
happiness of one to consist in something very different 
from that of another? And do you suppose it is not the 
same with us women ? 

Give us freedom to pursue severally our strongest 
bent, as you pursue yours, and do not require us to} 
regulate our conduct by your idea of our happiness. 
It may well enough be that happiness is not the sole 
end of human existence. Intellectual and moral devel- 
opment may constitute no inconsiderable part thereof, 





and the realization of this depends upon our having an} 
equal chance in life with our brothers. We will risk the | 
happiness part ; give us the chance. 

You conclude your Report by saying you deem it in-| 
expedient, at the present time, to recommend the re-_ 
vision or enactment of any law that would remove from | 
the legitimate sphere of social duty, those who were 
destined and ordained, after the manner in the old 
time, to ‘ learn in a meek and quiet spirit, with all sub- 
jection, which becometh women professing godliness, 
with good works.’ 

Well, gentlemen, who asked you to repeal, revise or | 
enact any such lawsasthat? Not the petitioners whose 
prayer you were appointed to consider, and whom you, 
by implication, have grossly misrepresented. 

We prayed that unequal laws might be made equal, 
unjust statutes replaced by just ones. Do you think 
there are no such unequal and unjust Jaws in existence, | 
and that our prayer is based on a misconception? 
Why not say so, then, plainly, and enlighten our igno- | 
rance by pointing out to us how laws which seem to our | 
feeble minds unjust are really just ? 

: FEMALE PETITIONER. 








OHIO. 


Senator Townshend has reported, from a Select | 
Committee, a thorough Woman’s Rights bill. It) 
provides (says a Columbus paper) that hereafter 
married women shall have the same right to hold, 
own, manage and control property, in their own 





lanthropists, to attain the acme of perfection long 
dreamed of, and to carry into practical operation the | 
great end of human progress, which would furnish an 
adequate remedy for existing evils, and a panacea for | 
all future ills.” ‘ That certain important considerations | 
specified in the ‘* Bill of Rights’? had claimed your | 
attention, and that a due respect for social and domes- 
tic duty, based upon convictions derived from past his- 
tory (not future history, of course) and experience, re- 
commends and enjoins the propriety and necessity of a 
strict adherence to those feminine duties upon which the 
well-being of society depends, and which shed so pure 
a halo around our firesides.’ 

Well, gentlemen, did your petitioners pray to be re- 
leased, by legislative enactment, from those same halo- 
shedding, feminine, fireside duties? Trust me, not one 
of those female petitioners is so ignorant as not to know 
that all the said social, domestic, fireside duties have 
their origin in the very nature of men and women, and 
rest upon the eternal law of God, and that if, therefore, 
they desired ever so much to be discharged from them, 
no human authority is competent to grant such dis- | 
charge. No one of your petitioners, however, has any 
such desire, and it is not just in you, gentlemen, so yn- 
warrantably to imply that they have. 

The Report continues, informing us that ‘ our states- 
men, philosophers, men of letters, men of genius and | 
what not, receive their first impressions and the impe- | 
tus to the faithful discharge of their after callings by | 
these same firesides.” ‘That where the laws of na- 
ture, reason and religion are held in reverence, where! 
each sex performs its peculiar duties and renders its | 


sphere a sanctuary, there the country is happy and the | 
people contented.’ 

Do you know of any country, gentlemen, where the! 
laws of ‘ nature, reason and religion’ are ‘ held in due 
reverence,’ and where each sex actually ‘ performs its 
peculiar duties’? If so, your petitioners will be 
thankful to be informed, with a view to migrate. Your: 
reply to our earnest prayer for an amelioration of the | 
unjust and unequal Jaws from which we suffer, itself 
proves ours is not that country. Instead of righting 
our wrongs, redressing our grievances, and amending 





‘laws of nature, reason and religion’ are duly rever- 
enced, and all duties actually performed, there the peo- 
ple are happy—as if that might be pleasant news to 
us. Why, gentlemen, had we not been fally convinced 
of that, we should not have petitioned. It is because 
we do know this, and desire it may be brought about in 


you. Our sole desire is that the ‘ laws of nature, rea- 
son and religion’ may be duly reverenced and complied 
with ; that all human laws inconsistent with these 
higher laws may be repealed. ‘ 

We know that we women possess essentially the same 
nature as men. Our happiness and welfare depend 
upon essentially the same conditions. We possess the 
same number of natural and inalienable rights, requir- 
ing the same governmental protection. The security of 
these rights rests upon the same conditions. Men can- 
not trust each other to do voluntary justice. They find 
it necessary to combine, politically, to obtain protection 
against the general selfishness. Experience every where| 
proves it unsafe to entrust the power to make laws ex- 
clusively to a part only of a nation. Wherever this is 
done, that part having such exclusive power always 
make the laws so as to favor themselves. See the law- 
making power in Europe, how it has favored itself— 
how its mean selfishness shows itself at all points! 
See its exclusive privileges—its monopoly of the honors 





grievances imposed upon them by the present laws 





the unjust statutes, you gravely tell us that where the /Of his imperative duty as a great officer of the na- 


our own native land, that we address our prayer to pa 


name and right, and for their own use, and to con- 
tract and be contracted with, to sue and be sued, 
and maintain and defend all actions and proceed- 
ings in the same manner and to the same extent, 
as male persons ; and hereafter, no husband, by; 
reason of marriage, shall have or acquire any right 
to the ownership, custody, management or control 
of property owned by the wife at marriage, or 
which she may, during marriage, acquire ; but all 
such property shall be owned and managed by the 
wife, in her own name and right, absolutely; pro- 
vided, that husband and wife may contract with 
each other, and sue and be sued by each other, the 
same as other persons. That married women 
hereafter shall have the same rights of personal 
liberty and locamotion, to all intents voll purpo- 
ses, as male persons; and no husband shall, in 
any manner, by any proceeding in courts or oth- 
erwise, restrain or interfere with the same. 

That in all cases of contracts respecting the cus- 
tody of minor children and their guardianship, 
euch controversy shall be decided by the proper 
court now or hereafter having jurisdiction ; and 
no husband, as such, shall have any preference, or 
other or greater right than the wife; but such 
controversy shall be determined according to right 
and justice, having due regard to the situation, 
circumstances and qualifications of the parties in- 
terested. 

That no father shall bind out as an apprentice 
or servant any child or children of abel father, 
during the lifetime of the mother of such children, 
being the wife of such father, unless such mother 
shall assent thereto, and, with the father, execute 
the indenture or covenant of service. 

That upon the death of any husband, leaving a 
wife surviving heir, such wife shall succeed to 
and have the same rights of property in the estate 
and property of her actasit by way of descent, 
distribution, dower and otherwise, as are or may 
be conferred by law upon husbands in the proper- 
ty of the wife, in case of the death of the wife. 


LS eles RPL 
LORD PALMERSTON AND CHOLERA. 


Lord Paimerston’s refusal to order the people of 
Scotland to fast on account of the cholera, was 
one of the noblest acts in the life of a statesman 
who disdains to seek for popularity with sectarian | 
bigots and Janus-faced hypocrites, at the expense 


tion—which was to warn the people of the true 
causes of the cholera, truly advise them how to 
stay its ravages, and combat the passions, preju- 
dices, and earnest beliefs of ages. Praying is a 
duty, his Lordship admits, but cleanliness is also 
a duty—and a populous city ought not to be al- 
lowed to overflow with filth, in order that state- 
id parsons may be enabled, through London ap- 
pointed fast days, to attempt to work miracles. 

P. was denounced from their pulpits by the 
city priesthood, the Rversons and the Jenningses 
of Scotland, as an Infidel, but he did not swerve 
from his course—and the wise and the good ad- 
mired his opportune firmness, and despised the 
Globes and the Witnesses for slandering him. : 

In the preface to four sermons, entitled, * Who 
causes pestilence?’ by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, well known 
as the author of ‘Alton Locke,’ ‘ Yeast,’ + Hypa- 
tia,’ &c., we find the following notice of the os 
Secretary’s conduct :— 

‘As a cle n, I feel bound to express my 
gratitude to Palmerston for having refused to 
allow a National Fast Day on occasion of the re- 
appearance of Pestilence, and so having prevented 
fresh scandal to Christianity, fresh excuse for the 
selfishness, laziness, and ignorance, which produc- 
pestilence, fresh turning men’s minds away from 
the real causes of this prvcens jndgreent, to fanci- 
ful and superstitious ones.’—Mackenzie’s Message 


fH" For the Palmerston correspondence ‘done into 
rhyme,’ by Punch, see our Poetical Department. 
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MOTORPATHIC Cjrn 
D* H. HALSTED, formerly of Maletes 1 
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tem ot Motorpathy, and by his great of 
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of chronic and female diseases, has ro bday he cay, i 
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and removed to the celebrated ROUND 
CURE RETREAT, at Northampton, 
with improved facilities, he will 
of his peculiar system, in connect 
pathic Treatment. 

Dr H. was one of the earliest advyoc 
been and still is one of the most successfy 
of the Water-Cure system. Nevertheless. i, ty 
ment of Chronic Diseases, and especially toe ba’ 
to Woman, experience has taught him tha, M lta 
combined with the Water-Cure Treatment 
cases much more effectual, and will ress, 
tients who are beyond the reach of Hyd 
This has been made apparent in the eur 
nervous snd spinal affections heretofore 
of Dyspepsia and Paralysis, and the 
complicated diseases of the liver and ki 

Dr. H. is confident in saying 
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edy. More than seven thousand per 
suceessfally treated in his former Instit 
the improved facilities of Round Hill, Dr, 4 Ne 
ward to increased suecess. Physicians are jp.” 
invited to call, and test for themselyes the mesh i " 
system. Bil, 
As a snmmer, retreat for the friends 
others seeking relaxation or pleasure, Round fj) . 
alone and unrivalled. Its mountain air, Jin), 
and delightful scenery have given it a world.yy) 
tation. mente 
His former Institution at Rochester ig for sale x 
work on Motorpathy can be obtaiued by remittine 
postage stamps. MDE ia 
Address ff. HWarsten, M. D., 
Round Hill, Northam 
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OR INVALID; ~ 


ever borne against drucyino | 
come from intelligent Phos... 
who have declared that the .. 
ent practice does more hary ; : 
good _ 
2. Quackery is the useof ~~ 
dies, without a knowledge of " 
ture’s laws. 
8. You are no better for the nostrums you Have tals 
4. If curable at all, you may be Healed by Noman ' 
without medicine ! 7 
Why, then, should you dose any more? 
Pamphlets of Information sent, post free, m. 
ceipt of one dime, pre-paid. Address New Mo, 
or Cure, 28 Eliot st., Boston, Mass. a 
March 31. 


WORCESTER 
HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTION 
NO. 1 GLEN STREET. 

HIS Institution is ander the medical direetion oft, 

Sern Rocers, and is well arranged for treatny: 

at all seasons. x 

Terms.—Usually from $7 to $9 per week. Fortin 

ment without board, $5 to $4 per week. ; 
Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 

April 14. 
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CAPECOD 
WATER-CURE. 


AX Establishment of this character is commenciny 


Harwich, under the direction of Giinerr g& 
Proprietor, W. Fexcu, Physician, and Miss Eis} 
Suita, Assistant. 

Miss Smith is a young lady of medical edacaiy 
and Dr. Felch has, for many years, been extensin: 
known as a popular teacher of the whole Sciene 
Man, and asuccessfal Practitioner of the Natural Trew 
ment of Disease, (the Hydropathic in concurrence wii 
the Mesmeric. ) 

Several patients can board in Capt. Smith's fami) 
in a pleasant, rural, healthful Tocation, within o mik 
the sea shore on Vineyard Sound. 

Terms, from $6 per week to $9. Address, Dr. ¥ 


JAMES SCOTT, 
BOARDING AND LODGING, 
No. 3 Smirn Court, 
Belknap Street, : Boston 


{2 Permanent and transient Boarders accommolu 
on the most reasonable terms. 


Mo AND PARENTAGE: or, the Rep 
ductive Element in Man, as a means to his ew 
tion and happiness. By Henry C. Wright. The Pre 
ent is the Child of the Past, and the Parent of the fi 
ture. Price, 50 cents. Just published and for suey 
BELA MARSH, No. 9 Franklin street. 

April 14. 3mos. 





THE RELIGION OF MANKIND: or, The Az 
Thought. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. Price, i 7 


The Philosophy of Creation : unfolding the law? 
the Progressive Development of Nature, and embrw 
the Philosophy of Man, Spirit, and the Spirit We 
By Thomas Paine, through the hand of Horm! 
Wood, Medium. Price, 38 cents. 


Free Thoughts: concerning Religion: or, \v® 
versus Theology. By Andrew Jackson Davis. lie 
Just published and for sale by BELA MARSII,} 
Franklin street. * April lt 





REV. THEODORE PARKER’S GREAT so 
MON ON THE NEBRASKA QUESTION 


UST published and for sale at the Anti-Slavery! 

fice, and at the Commonwealth Office. 

Also, for sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, ‘Aa * 
dress delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle, New Yort 
Feb. 24, 1854, by William Lloyd Garrison.” Pri 
cents, single—60 cents per dozen—$1 (0 for 2» eop* 
March 17. 


——_ a 





ViIsITING DENTIST. 


R. MANN (formerly Maxx & Mevoovnst, 
mer street,) now resides at 15 Avery street * 
attends exclusively to those who choose tobe ™ 
upon at their own houses. ; 
He fills teeth so as permanently to save them. 
His mineral teeth on gold plate are unsurpassed, 
He also makes the patent continuous gums Wi" 


on platina, specimens of which he will exhibit, ani ¥ 


their. superiority. eee 
He receives no patients at home, but will vist," 

it specimens, state terms, and give professions *" 
without charge. a 
Messages left at his residence, 13 Avery sti.” 
receive due attention. Boston, Nov. 4,! | 
ee 

DR. NICHOLS’S NEW WORK ON HE 

RIAGE. 


N ARRIAGE: its History, Character, 
4 its Sanctities and its Profanities: 1s °° 


as a ¢ 





its Facts. Demonstrating its influence, 4 *° 
institution, on the happiness of the Individes 9 ol 
Progress of the Race. By T. L. Nichols, ™ oI 
Mrs. Mary 8. Gove Nichols. Price $1. Just pe 
ed and for sale by BELA MARSH, No. 25 CoP 
March 3. 3m a 


THE BIBLE DISCUSSION. 
OR sale at the Liberator Office, and by Beis er 
21 Cornhill, the ‘Great Discussion 0” ee 
Character and Tendency of the Bible, betwe® - 
F. Berg, D. D., of Philadelphia, and Joseph Bes “if 
Ohio, in January. last.’ Price, 31 ets. sine 
or 4 copies. 





at 


— 





* ‘JUST PUBLISHED, 
ROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ATT 
VERY SOCIETY, AT ITS SECOND Pi. 
held in the City of Philadelphia, Dec. 34, rs C the #1 
1853, with the principal speeches deliver i ¥ 
casion. Phonographically reported by?" | 
rintoa. A very valuable historical pamP™), 
sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 Cornhill. 
cents. 





FOR SALE, 


Y AUSTIN BEARSE, No. 11 Cornhill, af i 

KEE CALENDAR. Copyright secur Saal 2 
pon Haut & Co., New York city. Agents *° 
sell the same, by counties, in Massachusetts 


and see one of the best things ever offered 
Office hours from 10 to 11, A.M. | 
February 24. 2m 





PUBLIC PUNOTION OF WOMAN: | 


. wi 
UST published, and for sale by ROBERT Fy 
CUT, 21 Cornhill, ‘A Sermon oF THE Pe 
tions or Woman, preached at the at on 
27, 1853. By Tuxoponr Parker, othe 
Twenty-Eighth Con, tional Society. Og Bem 
cally reported by J. M. W. Yerrington © 
Leighton.” Price 6 cents single—50 cents th 
Boston, April 14. 
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